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How to help your graduates 


over their first career hurdle 


To anticipate the perennial question of graduates, **How can 
I get a job when I can’t offer experience?” more and morc 
schools are providing training in Multilith Duplicating. Be- 
cause Multilith Duplicating is widely used in all kinds oi} 
business offices, this additional skill helps graduates to win 
employment and increases their value to employers. 

While learning, student operators can produce a_ wide 
variety of high quality duplicating for school office and class- 
room uses. They can prepare master copy by typing, writing. 
drawing, painting, tracing, or can use masters made photo- 
graphically. They can produce copies that will be faithful 
reproductions of originals. 

Mail the coupon for samples of Multilith Duplicating pro- 


duced in schools, and information about production. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


MULTILITH is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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HELP WANTED... 
FOR DEFENSE! 


The National Defense Program is booming all industry — offices 
and administrative agencies are expanding and modernizing to keep pace 
with production. Help is needed — efficient help. 

Ediphone-trained students are fitted to take full advantage of the 
many opportunities that exist ... How about your students—are they pre- 
pared to step into pleasant, well-paying positions as Ediphone secretaries? 


Write for the book of specimen pages of the new course, ““Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Studies.” It is free, and will show you why 
the Ediphone course is “the complete course, completely integrated.” 
Address Dept. J5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 
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BETTER THAN AVERAGE 


All-electric writing Machine 


as as 50 


The QUALIFICATIONS of your students will be 


with this 


which increases typing speed | 


Schools interested in turning out stenographers and secretaries with better than 
average typing ability should investigate the advantages of the Electromatic All- 
electric Writing Machine. For, this machine is a proved maker of champions. During 
1940 seven new world’s records were established on Electromatic machines. 


The level speed keyboard of this machine, the slight key depression (only Yeth 
of an inch), and the electric carriage return enable operators literally to save tons of 
effort and miles of arm and finger travel. Fatigue is reduced to a minimum. Greater 
accuracy, more work and better work are direct results. Write for illustrated folder. 
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@ Today’s National Defense emergency puts it 
squarely up to America’s business educators to 
train students in Dictaphone transcription. In- 
creased production and the accelerated pace of 
business have set a premium on modern methods 
—have opened up thousands of well-paying 
secretarial positions for girls who have the special 
training to fit in with new production schedules. 

The Dictaphone Business Practice Course offers 
the equivalent of 50 hours’ actual office experi- 


DICTAPHONE 


420 Lexington Avenue 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Makers of Dictaph Machi and A 


Skilled workers are needed in the office as well as the factory 


DEFENSE 


ence and includes a wealth of valuable teaching 
materials. 

Dictaphone has established a coast-to-coast 
network of free Employment Offices for Dicta- 
phone graduates. Our unique Employment 
Qualification Card serves as an introduction to 
Personnel Managers. And the Dictaphone Certi- 
ficate of Proficiency, awarded upon graduation, 
is recognized by executives the country over. 
Write today for full information. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


from Subject Curriculum to Experience—and Back Again? 


Like the seven ages of man and the seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education, curricula are divided 
into seven different types these days. The subject matter 

Teurriculum condemned as reactionary is still by tar the 
most usual. From this benighted structure we advance 
‘to the correlated curriculum, then we go to the fused 
program, and by way of the broad fields organization 
we arrive at the core curriculum. We finally end up in 
the experience curriculum, which is so ultramodern that 
its exponents find it difficult to explain it excepting in 
terms of nebulous generalities. 

Teachers have always had their movements for the 
reconstruction of education. Humanism, Realism, Natu- 
falism and Progressivism are all evidences of the im- 
patience of the liberal minded teacher with the daily 
routine of the school program. They have had their 
value; for, after they became passé, they left a residual 
improvement in the schools. 

It should be noted that these pioneering efforts always 
tend to develop in periods of stress. It is altogether 
likely in the coming period that we will have another 
vast reorganization of the schovis coming out of the 
tremendous upheaval that is inevitable in the immediate 
future. Nations and their systems of education will be 
uprooted; special forms of school training will be 
dropped; and new forms will take their place. The 

financial bases for the school structures will be drasti- 


Heaven on Earth in 


It is surprising that some leaders in consumer educa- 
tion still assume a unique wickedness in businessmen— 
that the marketplace is thought of as particularly an 
area where men may deceive each other. 

We are asked why the buyer should beware; why he 
should not simply be able to go forth trustingly in the 
world and have faith. The answer is simple—the 
world is not built that way. Might will make right and 
all we can do is see to it that the right also has the 
might. This is no plea for ruthlessness in selling but 
it is a plea for realism. Compared to politicians, in- 
ternational or national, the typical salesman is morally 


Speaking about junior college programs, University 
of Chicago’s President Hutchins says, “The difficulty of 
framing an intelligible course of study when half your 
students leave you every year is very great. We do not 
need more superficial education in the United States. 
We have plenty of it already. The multiplicity of two 
year units must promote superficiality; for you must 
make up for all the defects of what has gone before and 
prepare for what is to come and at the same time teach 
whatever you think you should be teaching for its own 
sake, all in two years.” 

To the extent to which Mr. Hutchins is thinking of 
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Post High School Job Training 


the junior college as being concerned entirely with gen- 


cally altered. Nevertheless, the schools will remain far 
more as they are and as they have been than these 
superficial changes would indicate. 

There will always be subject matter whether it 1s 
called subjects, attitudes or experience. There will be 
pupils, desks, work-benches and other school equipment. 
Classroom work will be carried on in terms of questions 
and answers and other schoolroom devices. Achieve- 
ment will be measured in some manner more or less 
specific :—that is, testing is a basic element in teaching. 
There will always be the problem of classroom control, 
organization and discipline and teachers will be subject 
still to supervision. Patriotism will continue to be taught 
and we will continue to call all phases of patriotism ex- 
cept our own—indoctrination. Yes, the world will change 
and the schools with it, but more will remain as is than 
will be changed. 

In the field of business education we are particularly 
fortunate for our subject matter has and will continue 
to have the immediate guiding influence of job stand- 
ards, While we will change just as all other forms of 
school education will change, the basic pattern will re- 
main the same. Therefore, we can go ahead in our day- 
by-day improvements without fear that our efforts will 
become completely thwarted by any impending reorgan- 
ization. 


Consumer Education 


cream colored, if not white, and an epitome of pro- 
ficiency in terms of service. The problem of giving the 
buyer clear information about his buying so that he may 
more intelligently make his choice is not a moral issue. 
As a matter of common sense and for general coopera- 
tion, let us not become righteous in consumer education. 
If we start in pointing fingers at the salesmen, the sales- 
men can point many fingers at the buyer in terms of 
return purchases, stupidity in choice and the like. There 
is a place for idealism in consumer education but there 
is even more need for realism. 


eral education, there is probably much justification for 
his point of view. However, those of us who believe 
that some vocational work, if not considerable voca- 
tional work, is justified in the junior college will dis- 
agree with President Hutchins in the need for more 
than a two year learning unit. 

The private business school has for many years been 
successful in turning out competent stenographers in a 
one-year period and now is finding it difficult to extend 
its program to a two year sequence. From a vocational 
standpoint, the period of service of a learning unit is 
not important—it may be four weeks, four months or 
four years. 
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I’m the machine that 
helps students to better 
jobs everywhere. 


It stands to reason that the young men and women 
who master Monroe operation in school have the 
edge when it comes to promotions and more pay. 
They start off with a specialized ability to operate 
the very machines they find when they go into 
business — and they know a lot about practical 
business arithmetic. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator specially made for schools, and 
sold to schools only. It is also specially priced to fit 
into any school budget. Get full information about 
the Educator, and the Monroe Office Practice 
Courses. Call your nearest Monroe Branch today, 
or write to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


They May Be Right—in Part 


Certain minority pressure groups have 
attacked textbooks being used in our 
schools with a view to showing that they 
abound in “subversive material.” These 
attacks have been aimed at the social 
studies department in most cases, but 
much of the instructional material being 
used for consumer, or even junior business 
training courses, contains vulnerable por- 
tior's from the point of view of those who 
fear the destruction of faith in our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise. 

The most recent attack is sponsored by 
the National Manufacturers Association. 
Abstracts (really excerpts) have been 
made of portions of 600 textbooks, but 
Professor Harold Rugg’s books have 
borne the brunt of this attack. 

“Abstracts” in which alleged “subver- 
sive” material is segregated look most 
sinister to those who never see the resi- 
due of instructional material after the 
abstracting has been done. Surely it 
would seem that those who penetrate far 
enough into a book to see that democracy 
gets its fair share of attention along with 
communism, fascism, nazism, and any 
other “ism” that may be floating around, 
should be satisfied that their offspring are 
safe from subversive propaganda. But 
they are not. 

Their position is well set forth by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky (an “eminent indus- 
trial consultant” and self-styled “progeni- 
tor of the fight over Harold Rugg’s text- 
books”) in the Boston Transcript for Fri- 
day, March 7. Here is what he says in 
part: “The question arises, not whether 
a book is good or bad, accurate or in- 
accurate, ideologically sound or not, but 
whether the book is suitable for a child. 
The critical judgment of a child cannot 
be as mature as that of an adult. The 
child’s mind absorbs impressions ; 
The child tends to associate correctness 
with that which the teacher says is cor- 
rect. That is why the child has a teacher” 
—to tell him what is correct! This is 
the crux of the whole matter. The “main 
om in the battle over textbooks” is here, 
ut it is not what Mr. Sokolsky thinks it 
is. It is not that Mr. Rugg or any com- 
petent teacher has overlooked the fact 
that such books are written for children, 
but that Mr. Sokolsky doesn’t know how 
textbooks are used with children—that 
he has failed to notice that even as in the 
field he represents—industrial engineering 
—progress has been made and that mod- 
ern tools of learning and ways of using 
them have changed since he went to 
school. 

Further evidence of his educational 
traditionalism is seen in his comment to 
the effect that the educator must assume 
that every word in his book will be taken 
literally by his reader, a child. “He (the 
author) knows in advance that the child 
will believe him,” says Mr. Sokolsky. 

Herein lies one danger inherent in the 
textbook situation — that educators will 
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fail to see that beneath the surface of 
the controversy the woeful ignorance of 
parents, manufacturers, lawyers, engi- 
neers, doctors, and grown-ups in ’general 
as to current educational practice is one 
of its main causes, and will fail to set 
themselves the task of eliminating this po- 
tent cause of perpetual misunderstanding 
as to what is going on in our schools. 

But I cannot overlook another point in 
Mr. Sokolsky’s editorial which should be 
pondered well by educators. It is to the 
effect that “the critical faculty cannot be 
fully developed in the child,” arid there- 
fore, that a child of public school age can- 
not be expected or trusted to weigh unin- 
terpreted statements regarding the rela- 
tive merits of democratic and totalitarian 
forms of government and reach sound 
conclusions as to which of many forms 
is worthy of his loyal adherence. I must 
confess that many educators who are 
loyal to democracy are so fearful of in- 
doctrination, an ugly word which ranks 
a degree or two lower than propaganda, 
that they seek to conceal their own con- 
victions as to the relative merits of the 
social systems being compared, while the 
pitifully small, but “activistic’ and vo- 
ciferous, minority of teachers whose per- 
sonal allegiance goes to one of the “isms” 
openly or covertly communicate their sub- 
versive preference to the youthful minds 
of those whom they teach. 

I must confess also that I share the be- 
lief of Mr. Sokolsky and those whom he 
represents, if any, that it is high time for 
educators to choose between the danger 
of being called indoctrinators and that of 
being found guilty of specious reasoning 
which is the outward evidence of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. To expect people to 
believe that we believe that children, 
given some facts about a number of com- 
plex social systems, will, on the basis of 
those facts, choose wisely the one to 


which they should give their allegiance, 
is to put too great strain on the credulity 
of even those who, like Mr. Sokolsky, 
were taught to believe that their teachers 
always were right. 

To approve indoctrination with respect 
to democracy is not to approve the aban- 
donment of our present determination to 
teach young people to weigh facts and 
reach decisions consistent with correct 
appraisal of them. For a teacher to re- 
sort to indoctrination in the matter of 
party politics, pending legislation, con- 
troversies between labor and capital, labor 
organizational disputes, or chain stores 
cannot be justified by any public school 
teacher. Such matters are controversial. 
Each side has its supporters. The facts are 
not overwhelmingly on one side. There 
is no consensus among adults respecting 
them. Wrong decisions cannot be too 
harmful to be permitted, even if teachers 
always could know the right ones. But 
there is consensus as to the superiority of 
our democratic system Its maintenance 
is necessary to the perpetuation of oppor- 
tunity to teach pupils to weigh facts and 
reach decisions. Wrong decisions by many 
young people as to which social system 
to support might well destroy all chance 
of democracy’s survival. Impressionable 
youth is prone to jump to conclusions on 
an inadequate basis of fact. Impressions 
gained in youth are likely to persist into 
adult life, if not through it. There is 
little risk involved in leaving young peo- 
ple to think their way through the in- 
numerable controversial issues on both 
sides of which millions of good citizens 
will be found. But to risk the future of 
the democratic way of life that makes 
this divided opinion possible is the height 
of folly. And unless we consciously com- 
municate some of the enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy which knowledge of our coun- 
try’s development inspires, we stand a 
chance of losing it. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot take 
seriously those who urge the concealment 
of the teacher's views about democracy 
as facts about social systems are presented 
and discussed, or who refuse to sanction 
the advocacy of the democratic system 
as against all others. It would indeed be 
a teacher of little enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy who could conceal his prefer- 
ence for it. So we all indoctrinate in one 
breath or act, while we stoutly profess 
our abhorrence for indoctrination in the 
next breath or act. Were it not so, the 
damage already done by allegedly “sub- 
versive” textbooks might be substantial. 
Let’s be a bit more honest with ourselves, 
our authors, our manufacturers, and our 
critics in general. 


An Opportunity 


We talk a lot about the “personal use 
values” of typewriting. Some are con- 
vinced that every boy and girl should be 
able to do his writing on a machine. 
Some of us are not so sure that this is 
so. None can deny that many young peo- 
ple should learn to type for other than 
vocational use. Yet, all we do to bring 
about this result is to permit non-voca- 
tional enrollments in our vocational type- 
writing classes. 

There is no reason to believe that any 
boy or girl should devote a whole year 
to this subject for personal use. But there 
are not a few schools in which a two- 
year course is regarded as essential for 
this purpose. At least, no shorter course 
is provided for the non- -vocational group. 
Hence, no doubt, too few acquire this 
useful art. 


Every college preparatory student 
should learn to type. Many others should 
do so. Ability to operate the machine 
with reasonable speed and accuracy is all 
that is necessary. Skill in handling a va- 
riety of office typing jobs is not one of 
the objectives of a personal-use typewrit- 
ing course. 

The skill needed for personal typing 
should be acquired in the shortest pos- 
sible time. There are many other fine 
and practical arts that should have some 
of the student’s time. There are civic 
and social curricular and extra-curricular 
activities that are quite as important as is 
a typing course. There are recreational 
and physical sidelines of a secondary edu- 
cation which should not be neglected. So 


(Continued on page 22) 
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OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Split platen permits use of ledger or 


tape, or both, at any time, without time- 
wasting mechanical adjustments. 


Automatic carriage tabulation from — 


column to column. 


- Subtraction that is as fast and easy as 


addition. 


Writes dates and numbers, adds debits, 
_ subtracts credits, prints balances. 


Burroughs Standard Short-Cut Keyboard. 


; 


A New Low-Priced 


Burroughs 


For Classrooms 


This new low-cost bookkeeping, adding, figuring 
machine is basically the same as bookkeeping 
machines used in business offices. It utilizes 
identical bookkeeping procedures, and develops 
operating techniques which students can readily 
apply to any bookkeeping machine. 


This combination machine also provides train- 
ing on other work office employees must do, such 
as listing, figuring, tabulating, summarizing, etc. 


The low price permits any school to equip 
the classroom with an adequate quantity of 
machines. Concentrating training on this basic 
model simplifies teaching and greatly improves 
the student’s employment qualifications. 


Investigate. Call your local Burroughs office 
for complete information, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
i 6432 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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>ECONDARY business education 

has followed the pattern set by 
the older forms of secondary educa- 
tion. We have units, each of which 
ig a separate course in bookkeeping, 
stenography, commercial arithmetic, 
economics, typewriting, salesmanship, 
economic geography, advertising, 
textiles, etc. One is inclined to ac- 
cept without question procedures 
that have been ingrained into our 
very fiber, but the similarity of much 
of the content of many commercial 
courses forces us to reconsider the 
long established custom of unit 
courses. 

The problem of integration has re- 
ceived much thought and discussion 
in the literature of general education. 
An examination of business educa- 
tion literature, however, discloses 
that this problem has received but 
scant attention. Many controlled ex- 
periments in integration have been 
undertaken in the field of general 
education, but no reference is found 
to the practical application of the 
theory of integration in the commer- 
cial field. The sparseness of the lit- 
erature and the absence of experi- 
mentation must lead one to conclude 
that business education has not made 
its contribution to this most vital 
educational problem. 

Why is it that general education is 
so concerned with integration? The 
answer to this question is found in 
the expressed opinions of many au- 
thorities in the field of general edu- 
tation. Lester Dix,’ associate direc- 
tor of the Lincoln School in New 
York City says that integration, to 
teachers of Lincoln School, con- 
stitutes ‘“‘a direct answer to the pro- 
found and widespread disintegration 
that now exists in all areas of human 
experience. These disintegrations 
characterize individual lives, social 
groupings, communities, nations and 
faces throughout the world. They 
pervade all fields of human interest ; 
they are economic, social, political, 
moral, philosophical and aesthetic.” 

Jean Hoard’ expresses the opinion 
that our present methods are too 
highly departmentalized with the re- 
sult that unity is lacking and con- 
sequently makes it impossible for 
Students to obtain the proper per- 
Spective. There is no real activity 
since no opportunity is afforded to 
use this highly departmentalized 
knowledge in life situations. The net 
_1Teachers College Record, “Integration in the 
Lincoln School Philosophy,” February, 1936. 


Clearing House, “Shall We Integrate,” 
February, 1937. 
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Integration in Business Education 


by S. H. Moss 


New York, New York 


result is fractional teaching, not total 
teaching. Education under present 
procedure is not seen as a whole to 
be achieved by the conjunction and 
organization of all knowledge into 
useful tools for individual and group 
progress, she concluded. 
Specialization may be necessary 
and/or desirable in industry, com- 
merce, the professions and in college 
courses. A high degree of specializa- 
tion in high school work, on the other 
hand, may be highly undesirable. 


Meaning of Integration 


At this point it may be advisable 
to stop to determine just what is 


“Before a student will confide in a teacher, 
he must get to know the teacher.”’ 


meant by integration. Investigation 
discloses that the term has many 
meanings. In fact, each writer on 
this topic has his own understanding 
of what integration is and how it is 
to be achieved. To some, integra- 
tion may merely indicate that a 
course should utilize elements found 
in other courses, i.e. — arithmetic 
problems should introduce topics in 
Junior Business Training. To others, 
integration means the pairing of two 
classes so that they may work as 
one where the subject matter lends 
itself to this procedure. Some have 
implied by the term that a course 
should be entirely eliminated and its 
subject matter divided among re- 
maining courses. Then again inte- 
gration may denote the direction of 
the activity in all courses around one 
central theme. Some imply that all 
subject matter boundaries are to be 
obliterated. Others believe that in- 


tegration is not concerned with sub: 
ject matter, but is primarily an at- 
tempt to maintain the wholeness of 
personality and involves the home, 
church and other institutions as well 
as the school. 

In view of all these connotations, 
would it not be wise to define the 
term integration? The writer does 
not think so. All of these connota- 
tions have elements of truth; all are 
challenging. These varied and com- 
plex implications of the term are 
an indication of the depth and 
breadth of the problem. Basic 
theories in psychology and in the phi- 
losophy of education are involved. 
How can a short simple definition 
cover all of these many elements 
none of which should be eliminated 
from consideration 


Integration of Business Courses 


In order to justify the important 
position of business education in the 
realm of secondary education, busi- 
ness education should play its part in 
the progress of all education. It 
should do its share of experimental 
work, provided, of course, that the 
theory underlying the experiment 
holds forth some promise of better- 
ment. It is the plea here that educa- 
tors in the business field institute 
controlled experiments to determine 
what advantage, if any, would accrue 
to an integrated course in this area. 
Fortunately, business education lends 
itself admirably to integration. In 
setting up an integrated course in 
business education, it is suggested 
that the following factors be con- 
sidered : 


Subject Matter 


Although many of the present 
business courses could be fused into 
one course, it is suggested that at the 
outset the integrated course include 
only bookkeeping, business law, 
business arithmetic, and junior busi- 
ness training. The syllabus for the 
integrated course would, in the be- 
ginning, merely fuse the contents of 
the separate courses of study, but the 
arrangement would be such that each 
topic would be in its logical se- 
quence. The use of typewriters in 
the integrated course should be per- 
mitted, if possible. After the basic 
integrated course is established other 
commercial subjects might be added 
to it, such as business English and 
office machines. At a later date if 
the experiment proves successful, 


| 

| 

| 

| 


other courses or major sections of « cial, legal, arithmetic and technical 


such courses may be added to the 
integrated program. 


Teaching Staff 


It is suggested that each inte- 
grated course be conducted by a 
single teacher. Most teachers of 
business education at present teach 
all of these subjects but in separate 
periods and are therefore qualified 
to conduct an integrated course. 


Length of Integrated Course 

As envisioned, the course should 
be granted the same amount of time 
as the total time of the courses which 
are being displaced. The class should 
meet two or three consecutive pe- 
riods each day for at least three or 
four terms. 

Simply stated the plan requires 
that a teacher conduct a two-year 
course in bookkeeping, the class to 
consist of the same students through- 
out the two-year period. Related 
courses such as law, arithmetic, 
junior business training and office 
machines are to be scheduled in the 
periods preceding or following the 
bookkeeping class. The same teacher 
and students should be assigned to 
these other classes. The subject mat- 
‘ter content is to be identical with 
the content of the individual courses, 
but topics may be rearranged to fit 
into the plan as a whole. 


Advantages of Integration 


This plan is submitted in the be- 
lief that it will result in first, a 
more thorough learning process, and 
second, an adequate program of 
character education. The following 
features of the plan should con- 
tribute to the achievement of these 
objectives. 

1. The work of the integrated 
course can be planned for the entire 
two-year period thus permitting the 
introduction of subject matter in the 
proper psychological sequence. Re- 
cently at a discussion of the meth- 
ods of teaching bookkeeping, it was 
suggested that to merely teach the 
correct technical entries is a mean- 
ingless process. It was pointed out 
‘that much preparation is necessary 
prior to teaching the actual recording 
of even a simple transaction. The 
economic and the social aspects of 
the transaction are to be considered 
first, then students are to recast the 
balance sheet using arithmetic. Not 
until these steps have been com- 
pleted, and they may take several 
lessons to complete, is the transac- 
tion to be recorded in technical 
bookkeeping form. If the logic of 
this contention is granted, why not 
adequately teach the economic, so- 
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recording phases in one integrated 
course? 

2. A longer uninterrupted period 
each day should help in achieving 
the two objectives. The present 
practice is to set up a time schedule 
in which a limited portion of each 
forty-five minute period is allocated 
in advance to preliminary drill, 
homework, discussion of new topic, 
method, of solution, exercises, and 
summary. These schedules may ap- 
pear well in print, but we are run- 
ning classes, not railroad trains. How 
many periods based upon these plans 
are interrupted by the bell before the 
lesson is completed? If the time 
schedule is adhered to, vital discus- 
sion and explanation must be cur- 
tailed. One cannot regulate inter- 
esting activity by a watch; to do so 
is to kill interest in the activity. 


“In order to justify the important 
position of business education in 
the realm of secondary education, 
business education should play its 
part in the progress of all educa- 
tion. It should do its share of ex- 
perimental work, provided, of 
course, that the theory underly- 
ing the experiment holds forth 
some promise of betterment.” 


This fault of single period subjects 
can be overcome in integrated courses 
scheduled for two or three consecu- 
tive periods each day. 

3. The integrated course is ex- 
pected to result in a saving of time 
by the elimination of needless repe- 
tition of practically identical sub- 
ject matter. The total time devoted 
to similar topics in isolated courses 
during the entire four years of high 
school is considerable. Yet present 
results are disheartening. The mere 
saving of time by itself would mean 
little; the important consideration is 
that the time saved can be devoted 
to more thorough learning. If, in 
the integrated course, each topic is 
introduced in logical sequence, with 
adequate discussion from all angles 
(economic, social, arithmetic, tech- 
nical bookkeeping) and with prop- 
erly spaced drills, a deeper under- 
standing should be the outgrowth— 
and the end result, better qualified 
applicants for employment. 

4. Teachers under present meth- 
ods always have the instructors in 
the prior grades to blame for what- 
ever deficiencies their students pre- 
sent. In the integrated course, since 
each pupil will be under the direction 
of a single teacher for two years, 


_*Kanzer & Schaaf, “Teachers Manual—Essen- 
tials of Business Arithmetic,” page 4 


that teacher can be held accountable 
for teaching results. 

5. Character trait development js 
recognized as a very important phase 
of teaching. This is another term 
that is difficult to define. Much has 
been written, and a great deal is said 
at conventions on this topic. It is 
always listed among the aims in every 
syllabus. But strangely enough, very 
little is ever done about character 
traits in the classroom. The lack of 
sufficient time is a basic cause {vr the 
neglect of character training. /» the 
integrated course, as outlined, ~uch 
of the time saved could be de oted 
to the development of individua .. If 
the teacher is to play his part :: the 
development of desirable cha: icter 
traits, there must be a real uw ider- 
standing between teacher and © upil. 
This real understanding is lack 1g at 
present. 

Before a student will confide in a 
teacher, he must get to kno\ the 
teacher, and come to realize th t he 
is a friend who is anxious to help 
him. This relationship cannot |\- de- 
veloped in a five-month term \. here 
the class size is forty to forty -five, 
if the period is forty-five mi.utes 
in length, and there is a con plete 
student turnover every term. A 
teacher may establish a prope: un- 
derstanding with a few of the class, 
but under the present setup a 
majority of the students are neg- 
lected in this respect. The cause of 
this deplorable condition may be 
that each pupil has too many tcach- 
ers, and each teacher too many 
pupils. Integration will materially 
reduce the number of pupils un- 
der the guidance of each teacher, 
without necessitating an increase in 
the teaching staff, and this impor- 
tant phase of education—character 
education — may become a living 
term, not merely something to be 
discussed at conventions. 

In a highly departmentalized cur- 
riculum the subject matter inevitably 
becomes the primary concern of the 
teacher. We should not be teaching 
subject matter, but students. An in- 
tegration of courses may be the 
means of throwing the spotlight on 
the student. Integration of courses 
may assist in the integration of per- 
sonality, the primary concern of edu- 
cators. 

One frequently hears the argu- 
ments such as Walters* submits that 
integration in the commercial field is 
not feasible because of the many 
skilled subjects. The plan outlined 
here does not contemplate inclusion, 
either at the outset or at a later date, 
of all courses in a business education 


4R. G. Walters, “And Now It’s Integration,” 
Business Education World, March, 1937. 
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Accounting and Record Keeping 


Cradit, Bookkeeping for Personal and 
sed Use, American Technical, 1937, 

— and Heiges, General Record 
Keeping, Gregg, 1939, 

Elwell, Zelliot and Good, “Personal and 
id Record Keeping, Ginn, 1938, 
$1.72 

Fearon, /ntensive Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Gregg, 1935, $1.80. 

McKinsey and Piper, Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Volumes I and II, Revised 
—" South-Western, 1939, $1.64 and 
$1.84. 

Pendery, Social Security a Keeping, 
South-Western, 1940, $.24 

Radell, Accounting for the Individual and 
Family, Prentice-Hall, 1940, $3.00. 

Studebaker, Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Schools, South-Western, 1932, 
$1.40. 


Advertising—Retailing—Marketing— 
Salesmanship 


Baker, Effective er Selling, American 
Technical, 1939, $2.3 

Casey and Johns, iianthas and Buy- 
manship, Rowe, 1938, $1.64. 

Eaton, Behind the Show Window, Har- 
court-Brace, 1935, $2.50. 

Ely and Starch, Salesmanship for Every- 
body, Gregg, 1936, $1.40 

Ivey, Successful Salesmanship, Prentice- 
Hall, 1937, $1.60. 

Leigh, Elements of Retailing, Revised 
Edition, Appleton-Century, 1936, $1.80. 
Maule, Selling—A Job That's Always 
Open, Funk and Wagnalls, 1940, $2.00. 


Maynard, Dameron, and Siegler, Retai/ 
Marketing and Merchandising, Ginn, 
1938, $1.68. 


Pryor and Pryor, Let’s Look at Advertis- 
ing, Harcourt-Brace, 1940, $2.00. 

Reich, Selling to the Consumer, American 
Book, 1938, $1.96. 

Richert, Retailing—Principles and  Prac- 
tices of Retail Organization, Buying, 

Advertising, Selling and Management, 

Gregg, 1938, $2.00. 

Rowse and Fish, Fundamentals of Adver- 
tising, South- Western, 1937, $1.60. 

Van Brussel, Behind the Counter, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1938, $1.50. 

Walters, te re of Selling, South- 
Western, 1937, $1.4 

Walters and Rowse, af Re- 
tailing, South- Western, 1938, $1.50 


Business Arithmetic 


Curry and Rice, Applied Business Arith- 
metic, Fourth Edition, South-Western, 
1940, $1.48. 

Kanzer and Schaaf, Essentials of Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Heath, 1936, $1.28. 

Lennes, New Practical Mathematics, Mac- 
millan, 1939, $1.32. 

McMackin, Marsh, and Baten, The Arith- 
metic of Business, New Edition, Ginn, 
1940, $1.48. 

Rosenberg, Business Mathematics—Princi- 
ples and Practice, Complete Course, 
Second Edition, Gregg, 1938, $1.48. 


Business Communications 


Aurner, Effective Business Correspond- 
ence, —- Edition, South-Western, 
1939, $1.68 

Boone, Modern Business Letter Writing, 

Ronald, 1937, $2.50. 
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The Library in Business Education, Part Il 


by George Thomas Walker 


State Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


and 


Herbert A. Hamilton 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Editorial Note: Last month, the 
first installment of this article dis- 
cussed the need for increased use 
of library material in the business 
education course. This month, 
the authors present a bibliography 
of books suitable for the business 
student. 

The works have been grouped 
roughly according to subject mat- 
ter areas into what seemed to be a 
logical classification frem_ the 
standpoint of the purpose of the 
list. Many of the titles listed under 
one classification might have ap- 
peared under one or more of the 
other classifications. Such over- 
lapping could not be avoided even 
if desirable. 

In order to conserve space in 
the list the publishers’ names were 
briefed. However, as an aid to 
teachers and librarians, a list of 
the publishers and their addresses 
has been given at the end of the 
bibliography. 


Buell, Vocabulary Improvement, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939, $.60. 

Clapp, Personal Letters in Business, Ron- 
ald, 1935, $3.50. 

Davis, Lingham, Stone, Modern Business 
Engi, Revised Edition, Ginn, 1940, 

Debelack, Tested Letters That Get the 
Job, Gregg, 1936, $.60. 

Foley and Gentles, Post Haste, Harper, 
1939, $1.12. 

Frailey, How to IVrite Better Business 
Letters, American Technical, 1939, $2.00. 

Frailey, Smooth Sailing Letters, Prentice- 
Hall, 1938, $1.50. 
Naether, The Business Letter, Revised 
Edition, Appleton-Century, 1936, $3.50. 
Opdycke, The English of Commerce, 
Scribner’s, 1932, $2.00. 

Reigner, English for Business Use, Rowe, 
1937, 

Reigner, Using Punctuation Marks, Rowe, 
1933, $.48 

Young, You'll Like 
Gregg, 1939, $.60. 


Business Law 


Bliss and Rowe, Everyday Law, Heath, 
1939, $1.80. 

Burgess, Lyons, and Cox, The New Bur- 
gess’ Commercial Law, Lyons and Car- 

nahan, 1939, $1.48. 


to Write Letters, 


Dillavou and Greiner, Business and Law, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939, $1.40 

Filfus and Kasden, Progressive Business 
Law, Gregg, 1937, $1.20. 

Kanzer and Gerstenberg, Essentials of 
Business Law, Revised Edition, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939, $1.60. 

Kerr, Commercial Law, Macmillan, 
$1.60. 

Peters and Pomeroy, Commercial Law, 
South-Western, 1938, $1.52. 

Thompson, Rogers and Travers, Business 
Law and Procedure, American Book, 
1937, $1.80. 

Weaver, Business Law, 


1936, $1.40: 


Commercial Geography 


Colby and Foster, Economic Geography, 
Ginn, 1940, $1.92. 

Ridgley and Ekblaw, /nfluence of Geog- 
raphy On Our Economic Life, Gregg, 
1938, $1.84. 

Smith, Men 
Brace, 1937. 

Staples and York, Economic Geography, 
South-Western, 1940, $1.96. 

Whitbeck, Durand, and Whitaker, The 
Working World, American Book, 1939, 
$2.20. 


1939, 


Allyn and Bacon, 


and Resources, Harcourt- 


Consumer Education and Economics 


Chase and Schlink, Your Money's Iorth, 
Macmillan, 1927, $1.92. 

Corbett and Colvin, Modern Economics, 
Revised Edition, Macmillan, 1940, $1.80. 

Dodd, Jntroductory Economics, Second 
Edition, South-Western, 1939, $1.60. 

Gaer, Consumers All, Text Edition, Har- 
court-Brace, 1940, $1.32. 

Goodman and Moore, Economics in Ev- 
eryday Life, Ginn, 1938, $1.80. 

Hausrath and Harms, Consumer Science, 
Macmillan, 1939, $2.20 

Herrick, You Don’t Have To Be Rich, 
Appleton-Century, 1940, $1.75. 

Kennedy and Vaughn, Consumer Econom- 
ics, Manual Arts Press, 1939, $1.72 

Korey and Runge, Economics: Principles 
and Problems, Longmans, 1939, $1.80. 

Michels, Economics—Basic ee and 
Problems, Gregg, 1937, $1.60. 

Reich and Siegler, Consumer Goods: How 
To Know and Use Them, American 
Book, 1937, $1.96. 

Shields and Wilson, Consumer Economic 
Problems, South-Western, 1940, $1.88. 

Shultz, Housing Home, Appleton- 


Century, 1939, $2.04 

Sloan, Today’ Prentice-Hall, 
1936, $1.08. 

Smith, Your Personal Economics, Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1940, $1.96. 

Trilling, Eberhart and Nicholas, IVhen 


You Buy, Lippincott, 1938, $1.80. 
ZuTavern and Bullock, The Consumer In- 
vestigates, Rowe, 1938, $2.00 


Everyday Business 


Brewer, Hurlbut and Caseman, [ntroduc- 
tory Business Training, Ginn, 1940, $1.60. 

Crabbe and Slinker, General Business, 
Third Edition, South-Western, 1936, 
$1.48. 

Goodfellow, The Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness Training, Macmillan, 1940, $1.80. 
Graham, Economics of Business, Ameri- 

can Technical, 1935, $2.00 
Greenstein and Smithline, Our Daily Con- 
tacts with Business, Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1936, $1.80 
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Jones, Our Business Life, Complete Edi-” 
tion, Gregg, 1936, $1.50. 


. Neill and Cool, Understanding American 


Oglesby, 


“Salesmanship as a Career, 


Business, Macmillan, 1939, $1.92. 
Nichols, Junior Business Training for 
pia Living, American Book, 1936, 
Odell and others, Business: Its Organiza- 
tion and Operation, Ginn, 1937, $1.72. 
Odell and others, How Modern Business 
Serves Us, Ginn, 1937, $1.68. 
Reed and Morgan, Introduction to Busi- 
ness, Allyn and Bacon, 1936, $1.40. 
Shilt and Wilson, Business Principles and 


Management, South-Western, 1940, 
$1.80. 
Woods, The Story of Uncle Sam’s 


Money, Gregg, 1932, $1.40. 


Young, Barton and Johnston, Citizens at 
Work, McGraw-Hill, 1940. 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance 


Edlund and Edlund, Pick Your Job—And 
Land It, Prentice-Hall, 1939, $2.25. 
Holbrook and McGregor, Vocations and 
School, Allyn and Bacon, 1940, $1.40 
Kitson, How To Find the Right Vocation, 
Revised Edition, Harper, 1938, $2.50. 
Lasher and Richards, How You Can Get 
Fy aaa Job, American Technical, 1941, 


Lingenfelter and Kitson, Vocations for 
Girls, Harcourt-Brace, ‘1939, $2.50. 

Maule, Your Next Job—How to Get It 
and How to _ It, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1937, $2.00 

Maule, The Road " al where, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1938, $1.50 

Myers, Little and ohbinion: Planning 
Your Future, McGraw-Hill, 1940, $1.64. 

O’Brien and Marenberg, Your Federal 
S250 Service, Funk and Wagnalls, 1940, 


Business Opportunities for 
0." Revised Edition, Harper, 1937, 


_Pierce, for Women, Macmillan, 


Scudder, Accountancy as a Career, Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1939, $1.50. 

a research 

monograph published by The Institute 

for Research. Monographs on a num- 

ber of other business careers are pub- 

lished by The Institute. 


Office and Clerical Practice 


Benge, Office Economies, Ronald, 1937, 
$2.00. 


Faunce and Nichols, Secretarial Efficiency, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939, $2.75. 

Harris, Business Offices—Opportunities 
pad ethods of Operation, Gregg, 1937, 


Hutchinson, Standard Handbook for Sec- 
retaries, Second Edition, McGraw-Hill, 
1939, $2.95. 

Loso, Hamilton and Agnew, Secretarial 
Office Practice, South-Western, 1937, 


McNamara, Secretarial Training, Revised 
Edition, Ronald, 1940, $2.75. 


Reger, Secretarial Training, Rowe, 1938, 


Robinson, Training for the Modern Office, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939, $1.96. 

Scott, How to be a Successful Secretary, 
Harper, 1937, $2.50. 

Wikdall, Thompson and Keenly, The 

American 


Training of a_ Secretary, 
Book, 1938, $1.72. 
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Personal Development 


Abrams, Business Behavior, South-West- 
ern, 1937, $1.40. 

Boykin, This Way, Please, 
1940, $1.40. 

Brockman, What Is She Like?, Scribner’s, 
1936, $1.25. 

Carlson, How To tg Personal 
Power, Harper, 1937, $2.00. 

Gow, Elements of Human toemetnn, 
Macmillan, 1932, $1.75 

Gow, Foundations for Human Engineer- 
ing, Macmillan, 1930, $1.75. 

Lawrence, How To Talk To People and 
Make An Impression, Revell, 1938, $2.00. 

MacGibbon, Fitting Yourself for Business, 
McGraw-Hill, 1941, $2.00. 

MacGibbon, Manners in Business, Mac- 
millan, 1936, $1.50. 

Payne, What Do I Do Now?, Gregg, 
1940, $.76. 

ary Finding Yourself, Gregg, 1938, 


Macmillan, 


Sherman, If You Want to Get Ahead, 
Little-Brown, 1934, $1.50. 

Uhl and Powers, Personal and Social Ad- 
justment, Macmillan, 1938, $1.40. 


Books of special interest at the moment 

can be sent to the classroom so that teacher 

and pupils may work together in the 
presence of books. 


Shorthand 


Adams and Skimin, An Introduction to 
Transcription, Second Edition, Gregg, 

Aesop’s Fables (Written in Shorthand), 
Gregg, 1937, $.28. 

American Readings in Gregg Shorthand 
(A Series of Stories Written in Short- 
hand), Gregg, 1932, $1.00 

Brief-form Drills, Gregg, 19339, 

Ronen. Shorthand Dictation Studies, 
South-Western, 1939, $1.60. 

Forkner, Osborne and O’Brien, Corre- 
lated Dictation and_ Transcription, 
Heath, 1940, $1.80. 

Gregg, Five Thousand Most-used Short- 
hand Forms, Gregg, 1932, $.60 

Gregg, Gregg Shorthand 
Gregg, 1930, $1.50. 


Gregg, Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book, 
Gregg, 1930, $1.00. 

Gregg, Gregg Speed Building, New, 
vised Edition, Gregg, 1938, $1.20. 


Typewriting 


Bargen, Tabulation Technique, (regg, 
1934, $.60. 

Flanagan, Typewriting, (cregg, 
1938, $1.00 


Nelson, Artyping, Gregg, 1940. 

Reignere: Legal Typing Practice, ‘owe, 
1931, $.64. 

Walker, Correct Typewriting Style, Kon- 
ald, 1938, $1.25. 


Bowle, Commercial Clubs, Organiz. ‘ious, 
Programs, and Plays, Gregg, $1.) 

Findlay and Findlay, Key$ and ‘ue, 
Gregg, 1934, $2.00. 

Group Leader's Guide to Propu anda 
Analysis, Institute for Propa anda 
Analysis, 1938, $1.50. 

Saunders and Creek, The Literati ¢ of 
Business, Fourth Edition, Harper, 1937, 


$2.50. 
The Parliamentarian, Gregg, 1938, 
$.76. 


Addresses of Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

American Book Company, 88 Lex: gton 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave- 
nue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illino s. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 35 

West 32d Street, New York, N. ‘ 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Maison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 35 }-360 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Ginn and Company, Statler Office | uild- 
ing, Park Square, Boston, Massichu- 
setts. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 \iadi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 40 
gt Forty-ninth Street, New York, 

Institute for Research, 537 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

I. B. Lippincott Company, East Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Y. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

The H. M. Rowe Company, 624 North 
Gilmor Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 201 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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business has a business 
teacher in playing around with 
guidance? The answer to this ques- 
tion will depend upon the type of 
school situation in which the teacher 
is working. If the school employs a 
competent guidance director, or if 
the school, through the cooperative 
effort of its teachers, has evolved an 
efficient guidance program, then the 
answer is simple. His job is to work 
cooperatively with such agency and 
to assist as much as possible to en- 
sure the continued operation of the 
guidance program. 

But observations indicate that 
comparatively few schools employ 
guidance experts or concern them- 
selves much with any organized 
guidance plan. This is particularly 
true in the small high school. The 
small high school is unique in its 
potentialities for effective guidance 
work. The teacher is able to know 
intimately the interests, abilities, 
family history, likes and dislikes of 
each student. 

The business teacher, because of 
the more practical nature of his work 
and training, is especially equipped 
to extend his influence beyond the 
areas of his traditional functioning. 
By our own definition “business 


is organization for the satisfaction of 
human wants.” A_ businessman, 
therefore, can be defined as anyone 
who supplies goods or services for 
human consumption—this includes 
practically everyone. Every high 


school student is either actually or 
Potentially a 
When the student 


vocational student. 
finishes high 
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by H. G. Enterline 


High School 
Kings Park, New York 


“In the interests and hobbies of 
a student lie untold opportunities 
for the sympathetic teacher to 
arouse in the student a desire to 
develop that interest into a satis- 
factory and independent wage- 
earning activity. The possibility 
of a student’s becoming an enter- 
priser in his own right must not 
be overlooked.” 


school, he is primarily interested in 
securing a job, or in securing such 
additional training as will better fit 
him for a job. ; 

In a recent bulletin, 4An Educa- 
tional Program for the Youth of 
New York State, issued by the New 
York State Teachers Association it 
is stated that 80 per cent of the youth 
of New York State end their formal 
schooling ‘“‘with the completion of the 
twelfth grade or at a lower level.” 
The American Youth Commission 
reports in its book, Matching Youth 
and Jobs, that of 1,750,000 boys and 


girls in this country who leave school 


Two Successful Graduates, an Advanced Business School Student and a Registered Nurse, Revisit the High School to Demonstrate to 
Students the Operation of the Transcribing Unit and the Health Record File. 


and college each year to hunt jobs, 
only “one in four has proper prepar- 
ation for work, or any clear idea 
of what kind of job he should seek.” 
It has been further determined that 
“one-third of the unemployed work- 
ers in the United States are young 
people 15 to 24 years of age. There 
are about four million youths out of 


Guidance and the Business Teacher 


work.” ? In the report of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Needs it is stated 
that “each year nearly two hundred 
and fifty thousand boys and girls are 
graduated from or leave the public 
schools of New York State. Reliable 
reports indicate that at least one-third 
of these youths are unemployed. 
Many of them are in need of guid- 
ance, preparation for useful employ- 
ment, assistance in securing employ- 
ment, and continued general educa- 
tion.” * 

The need is evident. Unless a well- 
organized program has already been 
developed, the business department 
of the school should make it its busi- 
ness to supply important informa- 
tion. “Each school should organize 
an information service on current 
occupational and training opportuni- 
ties.” * Such information should in- 
clude a Job Survey, Community 
Facts, Information about the School, 
Information about Students, The 
School Library, The Placement Pro- 
gram, and Complete Information 
Concerning Graduates. 


The Job Survey 


A job survey of the community 
should be made to determine specifi- 
cally: The different types of jobs 


available for men and women; the 
number of persons, male and femaie, 
employed in each particular type of 
job; the rate of turn-over in these 


1 Editorial page of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Sunday, October 13, 1940. 


2 New York State Education. Volume XXVIII, 
No. 2, November, 1940, Page 123. 


3Ibid., Page 127. 
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various jobs; the wage scales; skills « 
to be learned before taking the job, 
and while on the job; and the op- 
portunities for advancement. 


Community Facts 


Is the community losing popula- 
tion? at a stand-still? expanding? 
What are the prospects for the fu- 
ture? Expanding communities mean 
opportunities in the building trades— 
carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, 
brick-laying, plastering, etc. There 
will follow an expansion in retail 
services, and many other opportuni- 
ties in the selling field. If the com- 
munity is at a standstill, or if it is 
losing population, it will be necessary 
to study in addition the direction of 
the flow of population and the job 
opportunities in nearby communities. 


Information About the School 


What about your school? its ma- 
teriel? its methods of teaching? Are 
its courses geared to changes in job 
and community trends? Is the school 
properly equipped to train for local 
jobs? What of the subject matter? 
Is it in accord with present condi- 
tions? Is it vitalized with the spirit 
of rendering effective learning in 
present-day economic activity; or is 
it predicated upon mere general text- 
book material? A curriculum com- 
mittee may need to be appointed to 
study the situation and to make 
recommendations. 


Information About Students 


What are their individual abilities ? 
What of their home environment? 
What of their possibilities to secure 
advanced training? What do they 
read? What are their interests ? Their 
hobbies? Interests and hobbies are 
not always too easy to discover; es- 


pecially in a school where one or | 


another major activity is encouraged. 
In the interests and hobbies of a stu- 
dent lie untold opportunities for the 
sympathetic teacher to arouse in the 
student a desire to develop that inter- 
est into a satisfactory and independ- 
ent wage-earning activity. The pos- 
sibility of a student’s becoming an 
enterpriser in his own right must not 
be overlooked. A comprehensive 
testing program, including physical, 
mental, and aptitude testing, is essen- 
tial. A survey of interests and hob- 
bies is necessary. Exhibits of all 
good work, whatever the nature-— 
scholastic or of a recreational charac- 
ter—should be on continuous display. 
Visits to the home must not be over- 
looked. Every student in the school 
should be card-indexed and his rec- 
ord kept in the active file until he 
secures permanent and worth-while 
employment. 
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The High School Library 


Does the library contain occupa- 
tional information? What magazines 
are received? What books, pam- 
phlets, etc. are available? Does the 
library include a record of the 
achievements of its graduates? Such 
records are many times more stimu- 
lating to students than are the rec- 
ords of far-away people in whom the 
students have no personal interest. 
Has a separate section for such ma- 
terial been provided? Has a bibliog- 
raphy of available material been pre- 
pared? Has such bibliography, with 
annotations, been made available to 
every student? 


Placement 


Is there in effect a definite pro- 
gram to contact employers and to 
bring employers and job-seekers to- 
gether? Does the school conduct job 
clinics? Are field trips arranged? 
Field trips tend to reduce the fear 
felt by job-seekers of prospective 
employers. 


What About the Graduates? 


Where do the school’s graduates 
now live? At what are they work- 
ing? How much are they earning? 
Are successful graduates given op- 
portunities to speak to students now 
in school? Are histories of successful 
graduates available? the 
Alumni Association work cooperat- 
ively with the guidance program? 
What are the present atttiudes of 
graduates toward their high school 
work? A comprehensive survey of 
the high school graduates is the only 
practical method to secure reliable 
information concerning their employ- 
ments, activities, interests and prob- 
lems. 


Value of Such Information 


Of what value, then, is informa- 
tion pertaining to jobs in the com- 
munity, occupational trends, the 
school and its materiel, hobbies and 
interests of students, and graduates 
of the school? 


1. It enables the teacher to speak 
authoritatively about his community. 

2. Information pertaining to grad- 
uates is readily available. 

3. It provides direction for class- 
room work, 


4. It enables the teacher to know 
his students better. 


5. Exact information, rather than 
opinion and guess-work, can be given 
to parents and students about jobs, 
incomes, etc. 


6. It provides the teacher with an 
objective point of view toward his 
own work. 


7. It increases the prestige of the 
teacher in the school and in the com- 
munity. 

8. It tends to reduce the amount 
of misinformation and generalities 
often purveyed in the classroon. 


9. Exact information when fur- 
nished to students tends to lead them 
to view their own future in a ‘nore 
practical and “down to earth” nan- 
ner. 


10. This information, plus deviled 
information about each student. kept 
in a card file, enables the teach.r to 
render effective guidance servic . 


11. It provides the basis ior a 
working program of guidance. 


12. The business teacher in a nall 
high school, in order to do an © ect- 
ive job, must extend his acti ities 
into areas covered by a broadc in- 
terpretation of the term “‘busi: vss.” 


PPPL PPP? 
PLP LPP PPP PPP? 22? 


Noting the increasing popularity of 
“quiz” contests and programs, THE JOUR- 
NAL here presents a quiz for typists on 
correct stenographic practices. Questions 
and answers are based on a booklet en- 
titled Debatable Transcription Points re- 
cently compiled by the secretarial depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness in Los Angeles. A number of out- 
standing authorities in the secretarial field 
were consulted to determine correct usage 
on questionable points. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it permissible to use ‘‘Dear Sir” 
after ‘‘Attention’’? 


2. Should the return address on the en- 


velope be blocked when the address is in- 
dented? 


3. Which is perferred: C.O.D. or c.0.d.? 


4. Should quoted matter in a letter end 
flush with the right margin of the letter 
or should it be indented on both sides? 


5. How many spaces should be left 
after the colon? 


Now turn to page 30 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of 
authorities. More questions will appear m 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 


PPP PPP PP PPP 
LPP LPP 
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The Group-Unit Plan in Bookkeeping 


HERE are tricks in all trades, but 

there are often times when tricks 
become standard methods of pro- 
cedure. Procedures which are con- 
sidered tricks many times develop 
into the best methods. Any device 
used in any subject which will better 
care for individual differences, which 
will more adequately contribute to 
the social adjustment of a boy or 
girl, or which will do a better job of 
making high school pupils enjoy their 
classes, is not a trick but a most de- 
sirable educational procedure. The 
teaching of bookkeeping in high 
school is no exception to the state- 
ment. 


Democracy in the Classroom 


Although the high school is one of 
the slowest of all organizations to ac- 
cept democratic procedure in teach- 
ing, nevertheless, it is gradually be- 
ing adopted. The formalized class- 
room is_ rapidly 
disappearing. The 
teacher who has 
come to feel the 
responsibility of 
giving aid in an 
individual man- 
ner, rather than 
sitting at a desk 
in front of the 
room and having 
pupils come to 
her, has improved 
her teaching tech- 
niques consider- 
ably and has tak- 
en a step in the 
proper direction. 

Even though in 
the past few years 
there has been 
some move in the 
direction of im- 
provement of 
classroom instruc- 
tion, there is still 
much to be done in order to increase 
teaching efficiency, One of the prob- 
lems always facing the bookkeeping 
teacher is how to eliminate cheating 
and copying. Many suggestions have 
been proposed and tried. One teacher 
forbids the removing of problems 
and other bookkeeping work from the 
classroom; another tries to separate 
students who would be likely to get 
their work by copying; and still an- 
other gives problems which call for 
different answers. None of these 
plans really works successfully al- 
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by Cecil Puckett 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


though some are sure to get better 
results than others. Because of these 
difficulties, teachers have been satis- 
fied with, and in many instances have 
insisted upon, individual desks and 
seats fixed to the floor. There is little 
doubt that this type of furniture has 
helped greatly in at least a partial 
solution of the problem. 

Let us say that the theory of for- 
mal discipline resulting in absolute 
quiet in the bookkeeping classroom 
ceases to be an important technique 
because it is as far from a natural 
office or living situation as can pos- 
sibly be imagined. Let us, therefore, 
adopt the philosophy that education 
is no longer preparation for life but 


“If students of comparable ability are seated in groups, they can then work together 
without feeling that it is necessary for them to copy.” 


is living itself. If this is true, then 
persons get the most out of life by 
living naturally and fully; and to re- 
quire absolute silence in a classroom 
is to establish an unnatural living 
situation, 


Moveable Furniture Necessary 


If formal discipline in the class- 
room is to be eliminated, one of the 
contributing factors to it must also 
be eliminated. If individual desks are 
to be maintained, then they should 
be moveable in order that they can 


be put anywhere in the room at any 
time. However, tables large enough 
to seat four or five pupils comfort- 
ably would be much more informal 
and would probably be more satis- 
factory. It does not take long for the 
teacher to determine the bookkeeping 
ability of her pupils. When she does 
find out their abilities through class 
work, by grades earned in other 
classes, or by intelligence quotients, 
she should group the students at the 
desks or tables in such a manner that 
she will have those of comparable 
ability together. Attempts at copying 
will practically be eliminated since 
the suspicion of the teacher will be 
aroused if a member leaves his group 
to talk with a member of another 
group. 


The Group-Unit Plan 


With this seating arrangement, it 
is then a comparatively simple matter 
for her to keep 
members of each 
group close to- 
gether in their 
class assignments. 
There is no prob- 
lem in letting 
those who lead the 
class in achieve- 
ment work to- 
gether. They will 
likely be working 
on the same prob- 
lem at the same 
time and will re- 
frain from copy- 
ing from each 
other but will be 
of mutual assist- 
ance in explaining 
procedures. Nei- 
ther is it a prob- 
lem to keep the 
slow - moving 
group together. 

With the fear of 
cheating practically eliminated, the 
teacher is free to move about the 
room giving aid to various groups as 
it is needed. Since all pupils in the 
same group are likely working on the 
same thing, she is able to make ex- 
planations in a fraction of the time 
previously required. If the class is a 
large one, she may find that, even with 
with the saving in time, she is unable 
to get to all the groups when she is 
needed. In this instance the members 
of the fast-moving group may be 
seated at tables of the other groups to 
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help them with their work. This, * 
then, would serve the triple purpose 
of holding back the fast-moving 
group, which may need to be done, 
helping the teacher, and giving a re- 
view which is always desirable in any 
teaching situation. It is often pos- 
sible for a student who has just cov- 
ered the problems and is familiar 
with the student difficulties encoun- 
tered to do a much better job of 
teaching than the teacher herself. 
Pupils are on the level with other 
pupils, and they speak the same lan- 
guage; consequently, they are able 
many times to make more simple 
and more understandable explana- 
tions. 

With this plan of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences, the teacher by 
careful observation is able to dis- 
cover quickly whether or not pupils 
work well in the group. It is pos- 
sible that mistakes may have been 
made in grouping. If mistakes have 
been made, it is a very simple pro- 
cedure to move a student from a 
slow-moving group to a faster mov- 
ing group or to move a student who 
does not seem to be able to keep up 
with those at his table to a slower- 
moving group. 

Many would criticize this method 
as a revival of homogenous group- 
ing and would say that it would tend 
to discourage those who are placed 
in slow-moving groups. It is a vari- 
ation of homogenous grouping, and 
because of that, pupils must be told 
frankly the reasons for the arrange- 
ment. If this is done, they will do 
their very best work and will be 
happy in doing it. This is especially 
true when a variation of the unit 
method of teaching is used. 

It is not desirable that all groups 
be required to do the same amount 
of work on the same units. It is too 
easy for them to get too far apart 
in the work, and some will finish too 
soon while others will never satisfac- 
torily complete the bookkeeping cycle. 
Therefore, supplementary problems 
should be supplied to the fast-moving 
group while perhaps those that move 
slowly should be required to complete 
only the very minimum—just enough 
to get a fair grasp of the material. 
Even then, it is likely that the slow- 
moving pupils will need to spend a 
great deal more time than the others. 


Summary 


The attempts to overcome certain 
weaknesses in teaching bookkeeping 
and to make it undesirable on the 
part of the students to cheat or copy 
are considered a step forward. If 
proper equipment is used so that it 
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can be placed anywhere in the room, 
students of comparable ability may 
be seated in groups. They can then 
work together without feeling that it 
is necessary for them to copy or to 
slip out the work of “better students” 
for comparative purposes. The 
teacher can circulate freely about the 
room giving aid to groups rather 
than to individuals. Thus, she is able 
to save considerable time without 
having to repeat the same explana- 
tions again and again. 

Should the teacher find that she 
has more than she can do at one time, 
it is possible for her to have students 
from the fast-moving group to help 
her with explanations in various 


slower-moving groups. This will 
bring into her teaching the very im- 
portant element of review which is 
necessary to the equation of good 
teaching. 

A modified form of the unit plan, 
one of the best for the teaching of 
bookkeeping, can be made most ef- 
fective. Giving to each grou the 
number of problems they can com- 
plete tends to keep interest an: en- 
thusiasm to its greatest height of ex- 
pectation in groups having dificrent 
abilities. This is one of the most 
common problems to overconie in 
bookkeeping classes and to so've it 
is an accomplishment worthy ©° the 
attempt of improving methods 


SPEECH SLANTS 


BEAK LOOKS LIKE AN Ax 
TIPPED WITH BLOOD. 
Tuat’s why THE GREEKS 


CALLEO THE BIRD (ax). 


By D. Pena 


ALSO MEANS 
A MAGPIE, 
KNOWN FOR 


This popular series of cartoons is printed with the permission of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California. They have been prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College 
art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the Woodbury 


College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of common 


English errors. 
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Socio-Economic Trends and the Businessman 


USINESSMEN have not always 
B been aware of the social facts 
which affect their sales and other ac- 
tivities materially. Many years ago 
when we were busy establishing in- 
dustries to free ourselves cf imports 
this was understandable. Today with 
industry well established and expan- 
sion thereof a more or less routine 
matter, a new horizon must be 
studied. This new horizon is the 
distributive field in which there is 
great need of invention that costs 
may be reduced and with them prices. 

Some businessmen have been 
awake to this need for a long time 
and new ways of marketing goods 
have been developed. Considerable 
opposition to these ways has come 
along since 1930; nevertheless, for- 
ward-looking businesses are continu- 
ing to press ahead along this line. 
For example, an important step was 
taken in the department-store field 
last summer when a large department 
store of Newark, New Jersey opened 
a low-price basement store. A few 
days later the parent store in New 
York City announced that it planned 
to open shortly an experimental low- 
price store in Syracuse, New York. 
This project is another step in this 
store’s general policy to furnish good 
merchandise at low prices to as large 
a group of consumers as_ possible. 
Other businessmen are following 
suit. 

From the announcements it is ap- 
parent that both of these stores are 
to be economy stores; that is, they 
will operate on a cash basis, offering 
the smallest possible amount of serv- 
ice, and stocking only rapid turnover 
goods. In the case of the Newark 
store, at least, manufacturers’ job 
lots will play a leading role in the 
inventories carried. If both ventures 
prove successful, we may expect a 
wide extension of the two types by 
this group of stores. 


Socio-Economic Facts 


In view of the encroachments on 
small-store trade by large retail-dis- 
tribution agencies since 1910 the ac- 
count of this development will not 
make pleasant reading for the small- 
store owner. We can, however, be 
Sure that the executives of these 
Stores have not taken this action for 
sentimental reasons. On the con- 
trary, it seems reasonable to assume 
they have taken the action because of 
certain social and economic facts of 
Which they think they can take profit- 
able advantage. Any one, of course, 
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by Louis Bader 


New York University 
New York, New York 


“Perennial changes in our total 
national income and uneven dis- 
tribution of it are apparently per- 
manent features of our present 
economic system and because of 
the present war are likely, over 
the next generation, to be accen- 
tuated. Therefore, a large market 
for low-priced goods will exist for 
a long time.” 


may take advantage of these facts 
provided he has the requisite techni- 
cal knowledge and the financial re- 
sources to do so. These facts may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The productive capacity of this 
country is apparently much greater 
than its capacity to purchase at the 
present time. Further, this produc- 


“Consumers prefer little or no services if 
substantial savings can be made.” 


tivity can be improved upon and even 
more can be produced. 

2. Our annual rate of population 
growth has declined sharply, i.e. from 
3.5 per cent prior to the Civil War 
to .7 per cent for 1939-1940. This 
means fewer people to consume the 
larger production. It means also an 
older population which will consume 
quite different goods and _ services 
from earlier periods in our history. 

3. Nevertheless, since 1930 family 
incomes for many people in the 
United States have been much 
smaller than before and lower planes 
of living have necessarily been re- 
sorted to by most of these lower-in- 
come recipients. 


4. Incomes for many people de- 
clined much more rapidly than did 
the prices of goods they bought. 
Either prices had to come down to 
much lower levels or people had to 
buy substitutes, smaller quantities, 
or do without, and they did all three. 

5. Our national income paid out to 
income recipients amounted roughly 
to 78 billion dollars in 1929; 48 bil- 
lions in 1932; and 53 billions in 1935. 
By 1935 we had several more mil- 
lions of people to share the smaller 
income, making the per capita income 
even smaller. Even after allowance 
is made for change in the cost of 
living, per capita income was much 
smaller than in 1929. 


Income Distributed Unequally 


6. The national income is very un- 
evenly distributed. In 1935 only ten 
per cent of our people had incomes 
of $2,600 or more, sixty percent had 
$1,300 or less, and the remaining 
thirty per cent ranged between $1,300 
and $2,599. 

7. Asa result of the decline in na- 
tional income and its uneven distri- 
bution, the total expenditures for 
most consumer items has declined 
materially and the variation in ex- 
penditures between income groups is 
tremendous; as examples: expendi- 
tures for clothing declined from ten 
billion dollars in 1929 to six billions 
in 1935, and expenditures for per- 
sonal appearance declined from $1,- 
700,000,000 in 1929 to $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1935. By income groups, the 
study for 1935 shows the lower one 
third of income receivers spent about 
three quarters of a billion dollars for 
clothing, the middle third spent about 
one and one quarter billions, and the 
upper third about three and one- 
quarter billions. 

8. Perennial changes in our total 
national income and uneven distribu- 
tion of it are apparently permanent 
features of our present economic sys- 
tem and because of the present war 
are likely, over the next generation, 
to be accentuated. Therefore, a large 
market for low-priced goods will 
exist for a long time. 

9. The figures presented are for 
the country as a whole; the distribu- 
tion of income is not so uneven in 
the metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, 
the New York area has many people 
on relief and on WPA pay rolls, and 
also large numbers in other employ- 
ment earning $1,500 and less—prob- 
ably forty per cent as against two 
thirds for the country as a whole. 
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Consumer Movement Influential 


10. There is a strong and healthy 
consumer movement in the United 
States which receives aid and en- 
couragement from the Federal and 
local governments through which 
consumers are demanding more and 
more of businessmen. 

11. At the present rate of instruc- 
tion in high schools and colleges, in 
subjects such as consumption, buy- 
manship, home economics, and gen- 
eral economics, nearly all the young- 
er consumers will be well informed 
on what to expect from business. 

12. The costs of marketing are 
coming increasingly under analysis 
and strong criticism is being regis- 
tered to the effect that they are too 
high. Of these costs, advertising and 
retailing, especially some of the serv- 
ices rendered by some retailers, have 
come in for most of the criticism. 

13. Some retailing agencies, chain 
stores and mail-order houses espe- 
cially, have demonstrated that retail- 
ing costs can be lowered and reflected 
in retail prices. 

14. In reducing costs, these agen- 
cies have met with consumer ap- 
proval as evidenced by their tremen- 
dous growth since 1920. They con- 
tinue to grow despite the efforts of 
organized small independent retailers 
to put various obstacles in their way, 
particularly the appeals for govern- 
mental action that will prevent their 
growth. 

15. Independent retailers, with the 
aid of price laws, are in some lines 
forcing thirty to forty per cent mark- 
ups to cover retailing costs and 
profits. This would seem to be the 
opposite of what consumers want and 
so such action is opening up a grand 
opportunity to efficient retailers to 
push equally meritorious but not 
price-fixed items. How undesirable 
such legislation is may be noted from 
the liquor-price crisis in New York 
City (September 1940). Since “fair- 
trade” in New York, there have been 
perennial price wars on liquor. Re- 
cently the Retailers’ Association 
brought out their own brand at lower 
prices and that, coupled with an in- 
crease of prices on the regularly 
branded lines because of increased 
taxes, has precipitated the worst 
price war of all in this trade—all 
because people did not buy enough at 
the higher prices which were set to 
guarantee a large markup. 


Consumer Studies Significant 


16. A number of studies among 
consumers, particularly in the New 
York area, indicate consumers look 
for low-priced merchandise, shop by 
preference in low-price stores such 
as chains and supermarkets, and pre- 
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* fer little or no services if substantial 


savings can be made. 

17. Economists are generally of 
the opinion that, if our present eco- 
nomic system is to be preserved for 
future generations, businessmen 
must go back to something approach- 
ing the perfectly competitive market 
in which price movements are the im- 
portant factors. We seem too close 
to a change not to do something about 


preserving what we now have. 
The economists of these stores are 
well acquainted with all of the facts 
outlined here and consequently it is 
not surprising that proposed action 
should be on the basis of this infor- 
mation. Other businessmen may be- 
come equally well posted by re: ding 
ga books and reports in the field 


social scientisis to 
ae the study for them. 


INTEGRATION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


curriculum. If a high degree of skill 
is demanded, a_ separate course 
should be devoted to that skill. Type- 
writing and shorthand are examples 
of skilled subjects requiring separate 
courses. In addition there may be 
intensive courses which are highly 
vocational in nature where the sole 
objective is preparation for business. 
It may be advisable for example, to 
offer a vocational course in advanced 
bookkeeping in the last term or pref- 
erably as a post-graduate course. 
Walters also presents this argu- 
ment: 
“We have no proof, so far, that 
the results obtained from the use 


of integrated commercial sub; cts 
are superior or even equal to the 
results obtained from teac’ ing 
isolated subjects.” 

Mr. Walters is correct in saying that 
we have no proof—and we neve: will 
have unless controlled experi: ents 
are instituted which will fu nish 
the necessary valid and _ re able 
proof. It is the plea here that susi- 
ness educators leave no stone un- 
turned, the turning of which will 
contribute to the advanceme:. of 
business education and of ge eral 
education. An important stone may 
prove to be integrated courses in 
business education. 
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Lady with Umbrella 


by Doris Kinsey 
Minnesota Civil Service School 
Duluth, Minnesota 


With the exception of a small v used 
for the eye, this design was executed en- 
tirely with the use of the small m. The 
shading effects were obtained by varied 
stroking and space differences. 


This is one of the entries submitted in 
the Second National Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson, Windber 
High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 
Other designs will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine. 
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Making Business Training Real 


fee Langley Duplicating Com- 
pany is operated for the teachers 
by a junior business training class in 
the Langley Junior High School. It 
was organized because the class was 
anxious to have an opportunity to 
get actual business experience and to 
apply some of their newly gained 
knowledge. Although the business 
was intended to he only a one-semes- 
ter project, it became so popular 
that it is now starting upon its third 
semester. 

The boys and girls volunteered 
many suggestions as to the type of 
business to organize, but one by one 
they were eliminated because of lack 
of time or equipment, until a dupli- 
cating company was the only possi- 
bility. The duplicating agency has 
proved to be an excellent choice be- 
cause the equipment is inexpensive, 
the work is varied, and the demand 
for its product is steady. 


Organizing the Corporation 


By careful planning and buying 
the initial investment for supplies 
and equipment was less than ten dol- 
lars, which the class obtained by giv- 
ing the teacher a non-interest bearing 
note for ninety days. The boys 
brought a discarded hand-driven du- 
plicator from the storeroom. A lo- 
cal store became interested in the 
project and gave our purchasing 
agent an extremely low price on a 
year’s supply of paper and on other 
supplies. 

Enthusiasm ran high when we be- 
gan to organize the company. At 
last the boys and girls were to be 
stockholders in a real corporation. 
After the class examined models for 
charters, a committee drew up a 
charter in accordance with the local 
laws. Another committee wrote a 
prospectus, which gave an accurate 
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by Mary Ellen Meiring 


Langley Junior High School 
Washington, D.C. ~ 


picture of the investment opportuni- 
ties in the proposed corporation. This 
prospectus was similar in form to 
those submitted to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

With much dignity, the incor- 
porators opened the first stockhold- 
ers’ meeting and transacted the busi- 
ness at hand. The certificate of in- 
corporation was adopted and the rou- 
tine business handled. The great 
moment arrived when each member 
of the class was given a stock cer- 
tificate showing that he or she owned 
one share of no-par stock in the 
Langley Duplicating Company. 


Handbook of Duties Prepared 

To prevent any misunderstandings 
about the duties of the officers and 
employees, a committee compiled a 
handbook listing the duties of each 
position. The president is responsible 
for the policies of the company, 
presides at the weekly stockholders’ 
meetings, and helps in any depart- 
ment if the need arises. The secre- 
tary handles the correspondence, 
records the minutes of the meetings, 
and keeps the files. The treasurer is 
the bookkeeper and takes care of the 
company’s money. Among the em- 
ployees are the two machine oper- 
ators, the purchasing agent, the sales- 
man, and the auditor, whose duties 
are self-evident. All officers and em- 
ployees hold office for six weeks 


THE PICTURES SHOW— 
Two Views of the Langley Duplicating 
Company at Work. At the Left a Student 
Is Being Interviewed for a Position and at 
the Right, Successful, She Assists Other 
Company ‘‘Employees’’ in Preparing the 
Machine for a Job. 


and may continue for another six- 
week period if re-elected or rehired. 

After the first group of student 
workers has been trained, the teacher 
can rely upon the retiring officers 
and employees to train the incoming 
group. Only occasionally is it neces- 
sary for the instructor to check the 
orders, receipts, or entries in the 
books, for the auditor goes over the 
books every three weeks and _ re- 
ports any discrepancies. 

Preparing Reference Materials 

In conducting a project of this 
kind, the teacher must be well ac- 
quainted with the sources of material 
and should have them in the class- 
room or the school library for ref- 
erence. The easier the reference 
books are for the class to use, the 
more the class will use them. Our 
textbook is the first source of in- 
formation; but when it does not con- 
tain sufficient detail we consult en- 
cyclopedias, textbooks on business 
organization and junior business 
training, and publications of the 
SEC. 

Few ninth-grade boys and girls 
are able to locate data without guid- 
ance from the teacher. To save time, 
therefore, the instructor should pre- 
pare a list of references with the page 
numbers and a detailed outline of the 
work to be required of every stu- 
dent. Frequent short tests on the 
work covered by the class are ad- 
visable both to reveal weaknesses in 
the learning and to be used as a 
basis for marking. 

The company plays a prominent 
part in teaching such units in junior 
business training as: business or- 
ganization, record keeping, filing, 
letter writing, use of the telephone, 
mediums of exchange, and insur- 
ance. The students know the reason 
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for learning this imtormation, as 
they can apply their knowledge to 
the management of the company’s 
business. 

By the time the company has been 
organized, each member of the class 
understands the various types of 
business organization and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 
Stocks, bonds, dividends, and inter- 
est are familiar terms. When a stu- 
dent is a stockholder, he wants to 
know the effect of floating new bond 
issues or declaring dividends. What 
is, perhaps, more important, the 
stockholder learns that his divi- 
dends depend upon efficient work 
from the salesman, the machine 
operators, and the officers. A lazy 
or uncooperative operator is a liabil- 
ity and can ruin enough supplies to 
wipe out the stockholder’s dividends. 


Records More Real to Students 


The record keeping for a business 
of this kind is simple, but it, never- 
theless, requires accuracy. If the 
cash book does not balance, the treas- 
urer must check his entries against 
the business papers until he locates 
the error. Every three weeks—twice 
during the treasurers’ term of office 
—a balance sheet, a profit and loss 
statement, and several graphs are 
made to show the financial condition 
of the business. The data may be 
taken from the treasurer’s records 
and the class as a whole may make 
the reports, or the treasurer may 
make them. Here again, the fact the 
figures represent actual business 
transactions makes the preparation 
of reports of greater value to the 
students. 

Filing is a subject in which the 
students are keenly interested. When 
the secretary does the filing for the 
company, she must put the papers in 
the proper places and cross-refer- 
ence wherever the need arises. Later 
she or someone else may be asked 
to locate a particular letter in the 
files. The irritation and humiliation 
caused by not being able to find this 
paper is a far more effective stimu- 
lus for accurate filing than any 
exhortation from the teacher. Actual 
problems which arise in the com- 
pany’s files are also excellent prob- 
lems for class discussion. 

Letter writing is taught in many 
different subjects at many different 
times, but the results are always dis- 
couragingly poor. When a boy or 
girl is told to write a business let- 
ter, he or she chews a pencil thought- 
fully for a few minutes and then 
scratches down a few sentences with- 
out regard for spelling, sentence 
structure, or punctuation.. “Oh, it’s 
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«just a class exercise,” the pupil re- 
marks casually. “No one will ever 
read it but the teacher.” If the stu- 
dent, however, is writing a letter to 
a customer thanking him for an 
order, someone else will read the let- 
ter. The student knows, therefore, 
that it must be perfect in every 
detail. 

In the company several transac- 
tions occur each day which require 
a letter or written memorandum, and 
the teacher can handle this corre- 
spondence in several ways. The sec- 
retary may take care of all corre- 
spondence. Members of the class 
may take turns; or the letters may 
be written by the class, and the best 
one used. 


Letter Writing Stimulus 


As the need arises in conducting 
the business, the teacher may intro- 
duce order letters, sales letters, and 
letters of application. Order letters 
are comparatively simple to write, as 
they follow a form. Sales letters, 
however, are more difficult to write, 
but a marked increase in orders after 
a letter has been sent to potential 
customers is the student’s reward for 
the hours spent in planning, writing, 
and rewriting the letter. Letters of 
application should be required of all 
candidates for positions in the com- 
pany. 

The growing importance of the 
telephone in business and the im- 
portance which is placed upon a 
pleasing telephone personality 
hooves us teachers to give adequate 


practice in telephone technique. If 
the school building has its own tele- 
phone system, a great deal of prac- 
tice can be had in the transaction of 
the company’s business. In any 
event, telephones may be obtained 
from the local telephone company 
and connected for use in the class- 
room. 

In studying the various meaims 
of exchange, the students have the 
opportunity to use them in bus’ ness 
transactions. The postal or ex) :ress 
money order or cash may be us: | in 
paying the company’s debts. 
though a checking account woul: not 
be practical for such a small | isi- 
ness venture, an account maj be 
started in a “dummy” bank ind 
checks written and bank staten. -nts 
studied. 

The value of insurance is re: lily 
apparent to stockholders who s ind 
to lose their investment through: fire 
or burglary. The boys and ¢ rls, 
therefore, have little difficulty in eal- 
izing the importance of knowing the 
purpose of insurance, the prin: pal 
types of policies, and the more « im- 
mon insurance terms. 

Although the preparation © a 
project of this kind does take ‘me 
and thought, it is well worth the 
effort. Every school has the op- 
portunity to start some type of 
business enterprise with its  stu- 
dents. Why not consider the possi- 
bilities in your own situation and 
organize your junior business train- 
ing classes into a corporation iiext 
year? 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 9) 


why waste hours of time acquiring the 
practical art of typing? 

If the needs of non-vocational students 
are to be met efficiently, intensive train- 
ing is necessary. Appropriate methods 
and instructional material must be used. 
Personal-use and vocational courses must 
be clearly distinguished by their aims, in- 
structional materials, and teaching meth- 
ods. Credit values must be ignored. The 
sole aim must be to equip people in the 
shortest possible time to yA their writing 
the machine way. 

If one has enough writing to do to 
justify doing it the machine way he 
should purchase a personal typewriter. 
Since ordinarily only the owner will use 
this machine, it should be one best suited 
to his individual needs. This machine 
should have the “Simplified” Keyboard 
for several reasons. It is easier to learn 
to operate. Greater efficiency can be ac- 
quired in shorter time. With easier op- 
eration one can concentrate more effec- 
tively on what is being written. No ex- 
tensive argument in favor of this scien- 
tific keyboard for personal use, should be 
necessary. 

If business teachers want to bring about 
more widespread use of the typewriter 
they will organize short, intensive, per- 
sonal-use courses. They will quit advising 
all pupils to enroll in vocational courses. 


They will adopt the Simplified Keyboard 
typewriter for these short intensive 
courses. They will use instructional ma- 
terials and methods better suited to the 
requirements of personal-use courses. 
They will master this new keyboard for 
teaching purposes. They will abandon the 
defeatist attitude toward this much more 
efficient device, which has made _ the 
standard keyboard as obsolete as the first 
printing press, and do everything in their 
power to promote its manufacture and 
sale for school, personal, and office use. 


Simmons College of Boston is to be 
commended for its willingness to pioneer 
in this field by organizing a summer- 
service center for retraining standard 
keyboard typists on the Simplified Key- 
board, for training teachers to give per- 
sonal-use courses on this more efficient 
machine, for giving prospective college 
students and others who want to use the 
typewriter an opportunity to acquire the 
skill needed in a few weeks. 


If you as a teacher, standard keyboard 
typist, or prospective user of the type- 
writer for personal use, are interested in 
what this training service center has to 
offer, write the director of the School of 
Business of Simmons College, Boston, 


for information about what is to be of- 
fered this summer. 
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Speed and Accuracy in 


by Merta L. Reed 


Ferris Institute 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BOR years every teacher of typing 
has been seeking a device that 
would help the student to increase 
speed and eliminate errors; that 
would at the same time be easy and 
interesting for the student to keep 
and use; that would also show the 
instructor at a glance—without hav- 
ing to pick it up and study it—just 
what kind of help the student needs. 

Records without graphs are not 
satisfactory, while graphs without 
records are almost useless. The 
remedial graph is helpful but it is 
not enough. This year, I have used 
a combination of all of these and 
the results have been very satisfac- 
tory. Five minutes after each test is 
all the time required for recording 


and making the line graph. The 
remedial graph is only used as needed 
or when a 30-minute test is given. 

All of my students are enthusiastic 
about it, since by a glance at the 
chart, I can give immediate help and 
neither my time nor theirs is wasted. 

We work on technique and rhythm 
during the first of the term, so no 
tests were given on Monday until the 
last four weeks of the term. These 
test results are indicated by the low- 
er graph line. Otherwise, I believe 
the record and line graph is self- 
explanatory. 


Keeping the Remedial Graph 


When a student makes five or 
more errors in a_ speed test, the 


PROGRESS RECORD 


NAME Emily VanSickle CLASS__Speed Typing 
Monday First Writing Friday Second Writing 
Words Words 
70|_Date Strokes WVords ErrorsPerMin. Date Strokes Yords, ErrorsPerMin 
1940 Nov. 15 mi. 
Nov. 25 29 3855 35 28 
Dec Dec. 
2 6 4250 850 
350 
| | 
9 13 4440077 320] 8 
55 
47 
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Remedial Graph 
Date Speed Errors Date Speed Errors Date Speed Errors 
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6 | 850/2 x 13 | 88072 x 20 | 812 {2 x 
3 Xx 3 S xxx 
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Typewriting 


remedial graph is used. To use it, 
the student first checks his test care- 
fully, encircling each word or words 


in which there is an error. On the 
right-hand margin of the test at the 
end of the line in which the error 
occurs, he makes the character or let- 
ter which should be there. 

If there is more than one letter 
wrong in a word, only the first error 
is checked, since in making a wrong 
stroke the word pattern is spoiled 
and any other wrong stroke in that 
word should not be considered. Er- 
rors in spacing between words, capi- 
tals off the line, hands on the wrong 
home keys, etc., are marked on the 
margin “sp” and checked 
against the “s’” on the graph as 
special errors. 

These letters are then checked 
against their respective fingers as in- 
dicated on the graph —the student 
using the chart to be sure that the 
checking is made against the correct 
fingers. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
margin reads like this “e, j, h, 0, w, 
s, l, a, and sp”, then the graph 
should look like this: 


1. bvfghjmnrtuy4567 


2. cdeik,38 
3. lo.swx29 
4. aqzp 
Ss. 
Date Speed Errors 
2500 1xx 
500 2x 
0.0.0. 
4x 
40 sx 


This shows at a glance the speed 
and the relative skill of each finger. 


Cause of Errors 


Errors are caused, as a rule, from 
the fact that the fingers are not 
equally skilled in making their move- 
ments—in other words, if the tech- 
nique is correct, one or two slow fin- 
gers are causing all the trouble. 
Should the student continue general 
practice when his graph looks like 
this, he would continue to make more 
and more errors, for he is really do- 
ing nothing to remedy the cause of 
the errors. 

To correct errors, drills are 
selected from the drill book that will 
develop the slow fingers. Absolute- 
ly no attention is paid to whatever 
letter may be struck in place of the 
correct one as it makes no particle 
of difference. No typist ever thinks 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ITHIN the last ten years, con- 
education has probably 
become one of the most written-about 
phases of secondary education. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all that has 
been said and written about con- 
sumer education, there is still little 
agreement on the part of educators 
as to what we, as secondary school 
teachers, should do about the matter. 
Most of us agree that our future 
citizens should be given some knowl- 
edge which will make them better 
consumers, but the question is, “How 
shall we go about the job?” 

Some of those who have been writ- 
ing on the subject have expressed the 
opinion that consumer education 
should be given a place as a separate 
course in our already over-crowded 
high school curriculum. Others con- 
tend that the way to teach it is 
through already existing courses. 
Some believe that the commercial de- 
partment of the high school should 
be responsible for the teaching of 
this much-needed information, while 
others would elect some other depart- 
ment to do the job. 

It was with these varied opinions 
in mind that the writer of this article 
set out a year and a half ago to find 
out what the secondary school ad- 
ministrators of Iowa thought about 
the subject of consumer education, 
and to find out what was being done 
by way of teaching it in the public 
secondary schools of Iowa. 

A questionnaire was sent to 511 
school superintendents and high 
school principals throughout the 
State with the hope of getting an- 
swers to some of the more pertinent 
questions on the subject. In response 
to the questionnaire, the writer re- 
ceived 287 usable returns, which rep- 
resents nearly one-third of the public 
high schools of the State. 


Major Conclusions of Survey 


Following are the main facts re- 
vealed by the survey: 

1. Approximately one-third of the 
administrators answering indicated 
that they definitely taught consumer 
education in one way or another. 

2. Of the one-third of the schools 
offering consumer education, about 
40 per cent teach it by offering a 
separate course. One-half of this 
group also integrate consumer educa- 
tion in already existing courses in 
addition to offering a separate course. 
In approximately another 40 per cent 
of the schools, consumer education 
is integrated in two or more courses 
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by Ralph LeMoine 


East High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


already offered, but with no cul- 
minating course. In the remainder 
of the schools, consumer education is 
taught as a part of some one already 
existing course. 

3. In the schools offering a sepa- 
rate consumer course, approximately 
one-half of them have academic 
teachers presenting the course; in 
about 40 per cent of the schools, a 
commercial teacher teaches the 
course. Ina few schools an academic 
and a commercial teacher teach the 
course jointly. 

4. In more than three-fourths of 
the schools the consumer course is 
elective. 

5. Of the schools teaching con- 
sumer education, approximately two- 
thirds follow a plan of integrating 
it in two or more courses already 
offered. (It should be kept in mind 
that part of these schools also teach 
a separate course in addition to the 
integrated plan. ) 

6. Of the schools following a plan 
of integration, home economics 
ranked first, economics second, in- 
dustrial arts third, and general busi- 
ness fourth, as courses in which con- 
sumer education is integrated. 

7. Of the schools teaching a sepa- 
rate consumer education course near- 
ly three-fourths use a textbook in 
teaching the course, and only ap- 
proximately 15 per cent do not use 
a textbook in teaching the course. 
Ten per cent neglected to state if 
they used a text. 

8. In approximately 80 per cent of 
the schools offering a_ separate 
course, the course is one semester in 
length. 

9. A majority of the teachers 
teaching the consumer course be- 
lieve that it should be integrated in 
two or more existing courses and 
with a strong culminating course in 
the senior year. 


Opinions of Those Not Teaching 
The Subject 


10. The administrators of schools 
not definitely teaching consumer edu- 
cation almost unanimously agree that 
it should be taught. Over 50 per 
cent of these administrators believe, 
the same as do the teachers who are 
teaching consumer education, that! 
consumer education should be inte- 
grated in two or more courses al- 


Consumer Education in lowa Schools 


ready offered and with a strong cul- 
minating course in the senior year, 
They also believe that home eco- 
nomics, economics, general business, 
and industrial arts are the su jects 
most adapted to a plan of in'egra- 
tion. 

11. These administrators were 
about equally divided as to w ether 
the consumer course if ‘ered 
should be elective. 

12. There is a wide range 0/ opin- 
ions as to the department from 
which the teacher who is to ‘each 
the consumer course shou | be 
chosen. Many of them ren  rked 
that the teacher chosen should = the 
one best prepared or best sui -d to 
teach it regardless of the depa: ment 
in which he taught. However, ‘hose 
administrators indicating a part- 
ment preference selected the com- 
mercial department in twice as nany 
cases as they did any othe: one 
department. 

13. In those schools where no con- 
sumer education is offered, less than 
15 per cent of the administrators 
contemplated offering it this ye: r. 

It is difficult to ascertain just what 
is being done in other states in regard 
to teaching consumer education, but 
from what one reads, it would seem 
that possibly more is being done in 
California than in the other siates. 
An article by John B. Thomas, in 
School Review, March, 1938, en- 
titled, “Consumer Buying in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools,” gives the 
results of a survey made by the Bu- 
reau of Business Education of the 
California State Department of |idu- 
cation. A condensation of the above: 
mentioned article also appears in the 
November, 1938, issue of Business 
Education Digest. 


Relative Standing in Two States 


Of 196 schools studied in Califor- 
nia, one-fourth offered a_ separate 
course in consumer education, while 
in lowa approximately 12 per cent of 
the schools studied offer a separate 
course. It should also be remem- 
bered that the California study was 
made three years earlier than the one 
made in Iowa. 

The administrators who _partici- 
pated in the California study unani- 
mously agreed that instruction in 
consumer education should be in- 
cluded in the high school curriculum. 
However, they were not in agreement 
as to how it should be offered; 65 
per cent of them thought it should be 
offered through a separate course, 
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while 31 per cent indicated that the 
material could probably be better in- 
cluded in courses already offered. 

Ii we are to place any weight on 
the opinions of the administrators 
who participated in both of these 
studies, it would seem that the logical 
thing to do at present would be to 
integrate as much consumer educa- 
tion as possible in already existing 
courses, and offer a one-semester 
course in the senior vear if the cur- 
riculum of the particular school isn’t 
already over-crowded. 


‘Integration Requires Planning 


If a plan of integration is fol- 

lowed, careful planning should be 
made by some one on the teaching 
staff who is interested in consumer 
education so that each teacher par- 
ticipating in the integrated plan will 
know exactly what units of material 
on consumer education are being 
taught in all other courses included 
in the plan. 
' In those schools where a separate 
course can be offered, a one-semes- 
ter course dealing in “Consumer 
Economics” would be very desirable. 
Such a course should not be one 
dealing entirely in consumer goods, 
but rather one in which buying prin- 
ciples are formulated after individual 
and group study of consumer goods 
and services. 

As to who should teach the con- 
sumer course, it would seem only 
logical that the teacher selected 
should be one interested in consumer 
education and one with the proper 
background for teaching it. In all 
probability, a teacher who is well 
grounded in economics will be able to 
do a better job than one lacking that 
background. Also, a teacher with a 
background in both economics and 
business will, no doubt, be better 
qualified than the former. A com- 
mercial teacher teaching consumer 
education will probably receive less 
criticism from the businessmen of 
the community than will some other 
teacher, due to the fact that, in all 
probability, he will be better ac- 
quainted with them. Also, it may be 
that the commercial teacher will be 
less critical of everything that busi- 
ness is doing due to his knowledge 
of business, and will, therefore, not 
antagonize the businessmen of the 
community quite as much as will a 
teacher not quite as sympathetic to 
business. 

Regardless of who teaches the con- 
sumer course, a lot of common sense 
will have to be exercised in order to 
teach those things most needed by the 
present-day consumers and yet keep 
the “good will” of the businessmen 
of the community. 
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Combuated by 


Clifford Ettinger 
William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Committee on Visual Aid in Business Education of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 


graduate fraternity in business education, 


educational and vocational guidance. 


evaluates a motion picture dealing with 


Finding Your Life Work 


Two Reels 16 mm. 


Distributed by: 


Sound 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


a 347 Madison Ave 


New York, New York 


Rental: 


Transportation: 


Running Time: + 


Summary 


The opening scenes of this film show 
the very attractive picture of a man fish- 
ing. The question is asked, “Would you 
ever fish without bait?” 

In fishing for a job the bait is personal- 
ity, training, and experience. If the fish- 
crman wishes to make an especially large 
catch, he uses special bait; in order to 
obtain a better job, better bait in the form 
of special qualifications must be used. 
Young people must be ambitious to land 
a big job. 

The first step is to know yourself, both 
your strong points and your weaknesses. 
This information may be obtained by tests 
which are given to determine aptitude in 
special fields. Such tests give students an 
idea of the type of work they do well 
and guides them away from the fields in 
which they do poorly. Each person has 
a certain level of capacity and will be un- 
happy in a job either above or below this 
level. All workers are judged in com-- 
parison with other workers. 

Basic traits such as honesty, and loyalty 
are of the utmost importance. A student 
should attempt to learn his own interests 
and accomplishments. 

Does the student have personality traits 
which are social assets? Does the stu- 
dent prefer to run with the crowd or to 
work alone? This is very important in 
determining the type of life work. Equally 
important is the determination to succeed. 

In considering a future career, thought 
should be given to the money required to 
secure the special education needed. Hob- 
bies such as stamp collecting or photogra- 
phy often lead to a profession or occupa- 
tion. A student should study various oc- 
cupations because all people are able to do 
several things successfully. A broad view 
of many occupations should be secured 
through reading books available in the 
library. However, reading is not enough; 
the student should talk to successful peo- 
ple in many fields, and should learn of the 
unpleasant side of the occupation as well 
as the pleasant side. 

In general, workers should avoid occu- 
pations which are overcrowded and in 


$3.00 
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which the future prospects are limited. A 
good general and special education is re- 
quired. Learn the cost of this special 
education and where it may be obtained, 
also; determine any special physical re- 
quirements. Ask yourself, “Could I be 
successful in this occupation?” 

In the English department, students may 
learn to speak and write correctly. In the 
social science department, the students 
learn about the past in relation to the fu- 
ture. They also learn about the form of 
our government. In the mathematics de- 
partment, students learn to solve every 
day problems. In the science department, 
students learn about everything that is 
eaten, worn, or used. In the health edu- 
cation department, students learn the rules 
for maintaining health, which is basic to 
all success. The library supplies students 
with the latest books and inculcates in 
them good reading habits. The commer- 
cial department gives students skill in 
shorthand, typing, and accounting. It also 
provides them with an understanding of 
fundamental business problems which they 
may apply in their daily life. 

The motion picture indicates that out of 
every one hundred workers, only thirteen 
do purely mental work, only 18 do purely 
manual work, the remaining 69 do work 
which requires the coordination of hand 
and mind. 

In summary, the following are needed 
for success: Health, character, general 
education, citizenship, special interests, 
ambition, willingness to work, knowledge 
of self and special training. 


Evaluation 


This motion picture was photographed 
by Burton Holmes and is, therefore, of a 
high standard of technical excellence. The 
script was written by Professor Twogood. 
The detailed script indicates very clearly 
that the films may be used as an intro- 
duction to work in vocational guidance in 
any grade of high school. The film gives 
an overview of guidance and accomplishes 
its purposes by showing, in a rather spe- 
cific way, how high school students may 
proceed intelligently to determine their 
life work. 
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The Older Woman in the Office 


by PEARL P. PUCKETT 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Within the past few depression years 
a great many office girls have been 
brought face to face with a most trying 
problem. Older women who have spent 
years in working up to a responsible po- 
sition have been thrown out of work, with 
the result that they are now filling menial 
places in the clerical ranks at a drastically 
low salary. As it were, they are more or 
less starting their business career anew. 

Many of these women who have arrived 
at their peak via the shorthand route have 
either forgotten their characters, or have 
become so rusty in shorthand that it is im- 
possible for them to obtain a secretarial 
position. Others who reached the peak 
via another route have become stale. 
They have worked themselves into a rut, 
have become self-satisfied, have lost the 
zest of living, and have not kept up- valu- 
able contacts. They perform their daily 
tasks in one habitual manner, never doubt- 
ing that it is not the best and most satis- 
factory method. In short, they have re- 
fused to keep on their toes. 


Must Learn New Ways 


New time-saving methods—new labor- 
saving machinery of every conceivable 
kind and _ description—have literally 
popped into prominence during the past 
few years. New methods of writing let- 
ters, new ways of approach and of han- 
dling customers have replaced the anti- 
quated forms and make it even more diffi- 
cult for the woman who has not kept up 
to the minute. 

That there is still a place for the older 
woman in the new business order is evi- 
denced by the considerable number of 
mature women to be found in responsible 
positions in every branch of every pro- 
fession and business. But these are not 
the women who were content to sit around 
and complain about the salaries they “used 
to make” when they found themselves slip- 
ping. They are the women who went to 
night schools and “brush-up” schools to 
learn the new techniques—and many of 
them have gone even further to acquire 
specialized knowledge in law, statistics, or 
economics which could make them indis- 
pensable to the proper employer. With 
such training, their keen, mature business 
ability and sound judgment place them in 
far greater demand than the inexperienced 
school girl, or the good-looking girl with 
“boy-trouble.” 


Self Analysis Needed 


However, in many cases the problem of 
readjustment is not simply one of re-train- 
ing in the basic skills, but one of per- 
sonality adjustment. Too many of these 
older women are living in retrospect, 
never daring to face facts squarely and 
admit that things have changed, and that, 
although their experience is valuable, 
there are a great many new tricks to the 
trade that they must learn in order to 
keep abreast of the times. Rather than 
using their past experience as a stepping- 
stone to greater possibilities and oppor- 
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tunities, their selfish pride makes of it a 
stumbling block in their path to success. 
These women, who have not grown old 
gracefully but permeate the office atmos- 
phere with a sharp chill, are a liability 
and not an asset to the firm which retains 
them through sheer sympathy. 

Any attempt at readjustment of these 
women to the working world in which 
they are trying to hold their places or fo 
advance should be based on a thorough 
analysis of their personal habits and char- 
acteristics which might prove unaccept- 


able to employers. Often a businessman 
hesitates to employ an older woman be- 
cause he dreads breaking in to new duties 
someone who is set in her ways, and in 
many instances, domineering and_ <lisin- 
clined to take orders. 


Personal Appearance Important 


Another delicate situation: Many of 
these older women neglect their personal 
appearance. While an employer dvesn’t 
require an artist’s model, he certainly does 
not want ,his office trade-marked by girls 
who wear the same old dress year i: and 
year out—who neglect to keep hair, face 
and nails in presentable condition, and 
who give the office a poverty-str. ken, 
down-at-the-heel look rather than a »ros- 
perous business appearance. 

These women are in a rut and ‘elp- 
lessly struggling against self-erecte:: ob- 


stacles. If they are to survive i the 
business world of today, their succes will 
depend on their own ability to a ‘just 


themselves to an ever-changing con: ion, 
and on their own ability to keep a! ~east 
of things as they are today and ni as 
they were yesterday. 


Personality Deemphasized 


by BRYANT H. PRENTICE, JR. 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institu’e 
Buffalo, New York 


The business world has become per- 
sonality minded. Wherever two or more 
people gather to discuss personnel prob- 
lems, the subject of personality will be 
brought up. The word personality has 
been tossed about with such abandon that 
its meaning has become pretty fuzzy. 

A multitude of authors, both profes- 
sional and amateur, have set pen to paper 
to write of the importance of a pleasing 
personality. They have left the public 
overawed. People are told that seventy- 
five per cent or more of the persons who 
lose their positions are dismissed because 
of some personality flaw. 

Before we go too far with this “blame 
it on personality” thesis, let’s be scientific 
enough to define our terms. Webster’s dic- 
tionary says 

“personality: quality or state of being 

personal, or of being a person; per- 

sonal existence or identity.” 

From this we gather that the word 
when used nicely differentiates what is of 
a person from what is not of a person. 
Now, however, it is commonly used to 
differentiate between what is of one per- 
son and what is of another. For ex- 
ample, when we talk of John Doe’s per- 
sonality and we say it is a winning one, 
we are talking about a particular set of 
traits which differentiate Doe from other 
individuals. Weare not talking about those 
traits which designate him a person and 
not an inanimate object. Obviously, the 
last is true, otherwise there would be no 
sense in applying the term “winning.” 

All this makes it still harder to get a 
positive definition of “personality” as we 
commonly use the word today. We can 
not use Webster’s definition; we must get 
one which applies to the word in its pres- 
ent usage. The following definition, al- 
though broad, is as good as any. 

“Personality: a term applied to the 

traits of an individual which, in the 

aggregate, differentiate him from 
other individuals.” 
When you comprehend the meaning of 
the word, the wonder is that a hundred 


per cent of the job losses are no! ac- 
countable to personality. 

Here, in fairness to the business.nan, 
we must admit that his definition of per- 
sonality would be not quite so broad. 
Businessmen classify the traits of ‘heir 
employees into two groups; those wich 
can be acquired by education are, in the 
aggregate, called ability. All else is per- 
sonality. Nevertheless, no one will argue 
that more than twenty-five per cen! of 
an individual’s traits are acquired by edu- 
cation. Consequently, even by the husi- 
nessman’s definition, it really is not ai all 
surprising that seventy-five per cent oi all 
job failures are due to personality. 

But that does not mean that the per- 
centage can not be lowered. It can! We 
have said the businessman classifies traits 
which can be taught as ability, all others 
as personality. Although they are not 
generally taught, a large number of ad- 
mirable traits could be. Schools can in- 
crease the attractiveness of any particu- 
lar individual’s personality by helping 
him to make pleasing more of his traits. 
In other words, better the whole by bet- 
tering the parts. 

To be specific, the following subjects 
could and should be taught by the busi- 
ness schools: Telephone diction; business 
manners; business fashions in dress; 
meeting and greeting the public; proper 
use of make up. 

These are a few of the rather impor- 
tant subjects which could be taught in 
business schools. It might be wise to in- 
corporate some of the concepts and pre- 
cepts held by the old fashioned finishing 
schools. Their job was not to make a 
young girl think, but rather to make her 
a lady. And a lady was someone who 
could conduct herself in such a way that 
her company was generally pleasing to 
most people. By a winning personality we 
mean a set of traits which are generally 
pleasing to most people. The business 
school can keep ahead of the times by 
adding to ifs curriculum such subjects as 
will add business poise to the technical 
skills acquired by its graduates. 
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Federal Aid Bill Introduced 


Following closely the lines outlined by 
the Legislative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, a new fed- 
eral - aid - for-education bill, providing 
$300,000,000 annually, was introduced in 
the Senate on April 7 by Chairman Elbert 
D. Thomas of the Education and Labor 
Committee, on behalf of himself and Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison (Dem., Miss.). 

Hearings before the committee were 
held on April 28, 29, and 30. Present- 
ing the bill to the Senate, Senator Thomas 
said: 

“There are at this time five distinct 
and measurable needs for financial assis- 
tance to the states for public schools: 
First, for school facilities for children 
recently removed to the areas of defense 
activities and industries; second, for the 
financial support of schools for Negroes 
in states maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes, made legally imperative by re- 
cent federal court decisions interpreting 
the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as af- 
fecting equal rights to educational oppor- 
tunities; third, for the equalization of 
elementary and secondary school oppor- 
tunities among and within the states; 
fourth, for the children of migratory 
workers, particularly workers engaged in 
seasonal occupations largely agricultural ; 
and fifth, for the children of federal em- 
ployes residing on federal reservations 
and properties.” 


Proposed Advertising Tax Act 


In December’ Representative Jerry 
Voohis of California introduced H.R. 
10720, a bill which would, according to 
Printers Ink (Dec. 13, 1940, p. 14) “do 
more to deal advertising a body blow 
than any recent punitive proposal. Among 
other things it would prohibit tax deduc- 
tions for advertising expenditures.” 

The introductory clause reads: “To 
provide funds for the national defense; 
to prevent avoidance of taxes by unlim- 
ited investment in advertising; to control 
uneconomic advertising expense engaged 
in by the liquor, tobacco and luxury 
trades; to discourage advertising on the 
public highways and to derive revenue 
therefrom; and for other purposes.” 

Another section: “(A) Congress here- 
by finds (1) that some taxpayers are and 
for many years have been avoiding in- 
come taxes by making extravagant invest- 
ments in good-will advertising; (2) that 
the graduated levies of the new defense 
taxes will be largely nullified if unlim- 
ited deductions for advertising expense 
are permitted in computing taxable net 
income; (3) that much of the advertising 
sponsored by the liquor, tobacco and lux- 
ury trades is an economic waste not per- 
mitted in other countries; and (4) that 
advertising on the public highways is a 
partial use of the public domain and ad- 
vertisers are fairly chargeable therefor. 
(B) It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
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icy of this Act that the conditions here- 
inbefore referred to shall be corrected.” 

Advertising is defined as “(A) ‘Adver- 
tising’ means and shall include all ex- 
pense incurred which publicizes within 
the boundaries of the United States a 
business or its product and is for the pur- 
pose of promoting the business enterprise. 
It shall include all radio programs, pub- 
lications, posters, and notices except items 
of office stationery and expense. It shall 
also include all legislative and lobbying 
expense and all attorney’s fees directed 
toward the influencing of legislation.” 

Each business is given one exemption. 
“A basic exemption of $100,000 a year 
shall be permitted each business.” 

The “real dynamite” is found in Sec- 
tion Five. “(A) All advertising expense 
of any taxpayer shall be taxed as net 
income under the income tax and excess 
profits tax laws of the United States 
(Titles I and II of the Revenue Acts 
of 1940). No deduction of advertising 
expense from gross income shall be al- 
lowed in computing taxable net income 
thereunder.” 
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Information Exchange Announces Catalog 


The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and National Defense, which has 
recently been organized in the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education as a clearing house for 
ideas and materials on education and na- 
tional defense, announces its first cata- 
log. It lists 103 items which have been 
organized into 24 loan packets. Publica- 
tions, posters, outlines, study units, pic- 
torial booklets, reprints of magazine 
articles all touching on some defense 
plan or problem are listed in the catalog. 

Loan packets listed are made up of 
materials contributed by schools and col- 
leges, organizations and other interested 
individuals and groups. 

Each loan packet contains a number of 
different materials related to a particular 
topic, as: 

The Role of the Schools in the National 

Emergency 

Understanding and Practicing Democ- 

racy 

Improving School and Community 

Conserving the Nation’s Natural 

sources 

Building and Preserving Good Health 

Understanding the World About Us 

Vocational Education and National De- 

fense 

Libraries and National Defense 

Materials may be borrowed for a pe- 
riod of two weeks from the time they are 
received. Franked envelopes or franked 
labels are provided for the return of the 
materials without payment of postage. 
When materials are returned, others may 
be requested. 

A copy of the catalog listing these ma- 
terials may be secured by writing to In- 
formation Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Re- 


Changed Matching Conditions for George- 
Deen Funds—Beginning July 1, 1942 


Since most of the State legislatures 
are meeting this} year to consider State 
appropriations fot the next two or more 
years, attention is being directed to the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act re- 
quiring that the Federal funds be matched 
by greater percentages of State or local 
funds, or both, beginning July 1, 1942. 

The Act provides as follows: 

“That the several States and Territor- 
ies shall be required to match by State 
or local funds or both 50 per centum of 
the appropriations authorized under the 
provisions of this section until June 30, 
1942, 60 per centum for the year ending 
June 30, 1943, 70 per centum for the 
year ending June 30, 1944, 80 per centum 
for the year ending June 30, 1945, 90 per 
centum for the year ending June 30, 
1946, and annually thereafter 100 per 


centum of the appropriations authorized 


A Preview of the U. S. Retail Census 


In a preliminary report—from which 
quotation will be here made in round 
numbers only—William L. Austin, Di- 
rector of the Census, gives data of extra- 
ordinary interest to retailers. It is shown 
that retail sales in the United States 
totaled 42 millions in 1939, an increase 
of 28 per cent over the 35 millions re- 
corded for 1935. 

The dollar volume of business done in 
1939 is only 13 per cent below the figure 
for 1929. 

The number of stores increased 300,000 
or 20 per cent in the 10-year period, the 
greater part of the gain having occurred 
since 1935. Stores numbered 1,500,000 in 
1929, 1,600,000 in 1935, and 1,800,000 in 
1939. That 10-year gain includes 170,000 
eating and drinking places, 120,000 filiing 
stations, 22,000 fuel dealers and 7,000 
florists. 

The relatively brief report referred to 
in the foregoing brings together data for 
each of the principal trades and kinds 
of retail business. Other fields that will 
be covered in the complete Census of 
Susiness include the wholesale trade, the 
distribution of sales through primary 
channels, the construction industry, sales 
companies, service establishments, laun- 
dries, cleaning and dyeing plants, hotels 
and tourist courts and camps, theatres and 
other places of amusement. The Census 
of Business is conducted under the su- 
pervision of Fred A. Gossnell, chief sta- 
tistician for business. 

In the general merchandise group, va- 
riety stores have increased 44 per cent 
in number and 25 per cent in sales since 
1935 and are 8 per cent ahead of 1929. 
Department stores gained 20 per cent in 
sales since 1935, and are only 9 per cent 
below their dollar sales of 1929. Smaller 
stores of somewhat similar character, 
classified as dry goods and general mer- 
chandise stores, have lost 24 per cent in 
number and 39 per cent in sales since 
1929, although they were 37 per cent 
ahead of 1935 in sales. The apparel group, 
with a gain of 11 per cent in the number 
of stores, increased its sales 23 per cent 
since 1935 but is 23 per cent below its 
dollar volume of 1929. Sales in shoe 
stores increased 21 per cent since 1935 
but are 24 per cent below the 1929 total. 
The furniture-lousehold-radio group in- 
creased its sales 34 per cent since 1935, 
but is still 37 per cent under the dollar 
volume of 1929. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Commercial Teachers and Accountants will be given un- 
usual advantages through the two terms of our Summer 
School, beginning June 9 and ending August 16 of this 
year. The thirty-third annual offering, and we believe the 
best of them all. 


Students may make twelve hours of college credit. 


Those who desire to review or even begin commercial 
work will find classes here to meet their needs. 


We assist those who have no positions and those who 
want better positions. 


This institution is one of the first, if not the first, in 
America to train commercial teachers. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin. 


BOWLING GREEN 


BUSINESS 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Only Thirty-Minute Ride From Mammoth Cave National Park 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 


Systematic professional courses in Vocational Busin<:s 
Education, Consumer Business Education, Guidance, ar ! 
most other related fields of education. 


Also a Seminar in which experienced business teach« : 
will make a thorough study of selected Major Issues : 
Business Education. 


The N.E.A. meets in Boston this year. A good year |» 
come to Harvard. 


Write for summer school bulletin and special leaflet +» 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE CASE FOR CALIFORNIA 


A Reason for Each Week 


1, Curricul tent and methods, 
2. Credits—B.B.A., M.B.A., B.S., M.S. 

3. Credentials—California Commercial. 
4. Contacts—leaders in the profession. 
5. Culture—Athens of the West. 

6. Climate—cool, mild, invigorating. 


Attend the Summer Session 
June 30 to August 8 
Write for Special Bulletin 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 16, 1941 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices: 
Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education; Commercial Edu- 
cation in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial Geography: 
unior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior High 
Elementary Grego Shorthand; Teaching Grego 

and ranscription; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; Teach- 

ng Demonstration Class in Beginnin Teaching 

Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business jement in Moderate 

} Establishments—Teaching Methods and Material; fice Methods and 
‘em 


New Professional Courses 


Retailing: Materials and Methods; The Merchandising Program in Secondary 
sumer-Business Education: Materials and ethods; Consumer 
ems. 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economies; English; ~~ 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship; ‘shorthand, and Typewritin 


Annual all-day Conference on Commercial Education 
will be held July 31 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 23 to September 6 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Philadelphia 


Script Shorthand 
teacher training course 
Fourth year 
July 7—BOSTON UNIVERSITY—August 15 
Learn— write—teach Script Shorthand 


Shorthand teachers now in service or available for 
service may this year obtain free tuition. 

Write promptly to General Shorthand Corporation, 
Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
1941 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


Courses offered in the six-week summer session program, July | to August 
8: Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Typewriting, Demon- 
stration of Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand, Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education, Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects, Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, 
Consumer Education in the Schools, Foundati 

Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion, and Administration of Business Education. ALSO, courses available in 
the School of Retailing: How to Organize and Teach Adult Groups in Dis- 
tributive Occupations; and Federal and State Distributive Education Program. 


Courses offered in the four-week Intersession program, June 3 to June 27: 
Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, and Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business Education. 


REGISTRATION DATES: 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 2—SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30 


For Copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7 — SUMMER SESSION — August 15 
REGISTRATION DATES: JULY 2, 3 and 5 


Business courses for prospective and experienced teachers and for super- 
visors and administrative officers in high school, junior college and college. 


An unusual opportunity to study the latest methods in teaching shorthand 
theory, transcription, typewriting, bookkeeping, and to observe the practical 
application of these methods in high school demonstration classes. 


Additional courses in business education deal with teaching problems of 
and merch 


office machines, consumer education, distributive educati 
dising, supervision of business subjects, teacher training and junior college 
education, as well as basic content courses. 


One of the unique features of the program is a course which utilizes ex- 
tensive visitation to business and industrial firms. 


College residence halls and dining rooms provide low living costs. 
e e 


For complete announcement of courses address 


TEACHERS COLLECE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
549 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 
4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


bene University also announces a Stenotype Normal Course this sum- } 


mer. A note to Columbia University, New York, will bring you full details. 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 17 to Friday, August 15 


Standard courses in Education and Commerce leading to various deprees will 
be available to teachers and regular students in the 1941 Summer Session. 
Special normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. 
small classes. Independent study under expe Man 
opportunities. faculty of competent and teachers as- 
sisted by man Courses in Commercial Education, 
Accounting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, “and related fields. 
Special attractive courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual Educa- 
tion. Send credits at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Spend Your Summer At 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 
July 7—August 15, 1941 
If you want to master the new and better Simplified Keyboard 
to acquire personal typing skill or for teaching personal-use 
typewriting— 
If you want to learn how to retrain standard keyboard typists to 
use the more efficient Simplified Keyboard— 
If you want help in teaching Office Machine Practice— 
For further information address Director, School of Business 
and Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1941 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Advanced Typewriting, Content and Methods of Transcription, Consumer 
Business Education, Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic, 
Advanced Economic Geography, Occupationai Adjustments, Teaching Book- 
keeping, Office and Clerical Practice, Teaching Transcription, Guidance for 
Teachers of Business Subjects, Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses, 
Applications of Research Findings to Business Education Practices, Curricu- 
lum Laboratory. Also courses in accounting, business law, commerce, eco- 
nomics, finance, statistics, and professional courses in education. Program 
leads to baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 


Regular session: July 1-August 8. Also Short Courses 
For information and bulletins, address the Director 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION . june 30 - Aug. 8 


Special courses for commercial teachers, including Curriculum and 
Instruction in Commercial Subjects, Communication in Business, 
Current Accounting Problems, The Consumer and Business Opera- 
tion. Also courses in Banking, Finance, Public Utilities, Taxation, 
and Statistical Technique. 


For detailed information write 
Dean of Summer Session, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 
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MAKCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere! 


MARCHANT cay 
MACHINE COMPany 


Cckland, Catitornia IBE/5 
ebligetion, yoy 
MARCHANT 70 use 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests have been published 
together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering oad 
scoring each test. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results o! tained 
by a group of codperating teachers are being published in this JourNAL. The following 
table indicates the results on the March Typewrifer Educational Research Pureau 


Rough Draft Test as reported by the codperating group of schools. 


In using this table a teacher will find the column which corresponds with pra-ti 
his school. If his students are in the second year of typewriting, are enrolled j 
eleventh grade, and have had five 40-45 minute periods a week of instruction ea) y 
to date, he will compare his results with those shown in the fourth column of t\« 


centile table. 


Length of period ** 


Number of testees 


Range 


* Req. = Erasures Required. 


** In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


. No, never. 
. Yes. 


Indented on both sides. 


. Two spaces. 


1 
2 
3. Lower case letters are at present preferred fcr all such abbreviations. 
4 
5 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 


IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 23) 


where the letters are on the keyboard; he 
has learned a motor reaction to the 
thought of a character or word; but if he 
is writing too fast so that a finger that is 
a little slow cannot move quickly enough 
to keep up the rhythm of the writing, 
some other finger makes the next move, 
striking any character that finger is trained 
to strike. No typist ever has his strokes 
mixed, so there is no object in knowing 
that he struck s for a or x for z a certain 
number of times. The helpful thing to 
know in that case is that he did not make 
the correct movements because his fourth 


finger was slow. 

It is always best to drill both hands. 
If a finger of one hand is slow, the cor- 
responding finger of the other hand is 
likely to be slow. 

To figure words per minute: Let S equal 
strokes, E equal errors, and T equal time, 


then 
S/5—E10 


equals the word per minute. The 
test given above was for ten minutes 
at a speed of forty words per minute. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

= Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 

uffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Treasurer 


A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Secretary 
Helen Reynolds 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-President 
P. O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


President 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, IN. Y. 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to Ccodperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCIL. 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues 
are collected only from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 


MAY, 1941 


dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 tc 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


by Hamden L. Forkner, President of the Council 


The National Council for Business 
Education is happy to report to its 
member associations a number of ac- 
complishments and undertakings dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 

At the time of the meeting of the 
Administrative Board in Atlantic City 
in February, the president was in- 
structed to proceed with a definite plan 
for the organization of the Future Bus- 
iness Leaders of America. A plan has 
been developed and chapters may now 
make application direct to the National 
Council president until such time as a 
state sponsor is appointed. A com- 
plete statement of the plan, with full 
directions will appear in the next issue 
of THE JouRNAL. 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


In addition to the Future Business 
Leaders of America movement the 
Council is undertaking to set up a per- 
manent organization to handle the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability testing program. 
Thus far the work has been carried on 
entirely by voluntary contributions of 
time and in some cases money by such 
persons as Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, Mr. 
Lester H. Brigham and Mr. J. R. Jack- 
man of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, Mr. Harold E. Cow- 
an of the Dedham, Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools and Dr. Philip Rulon of 
Harvard University. 

It is the feeling of the Administrative 
Board that some permanent organiza- 
tion equipped to develop, administer, 
report, and validate the tests should be 
utilized for the further promotion of 
the testing program. 

It has also been proposed by a num- 
ber of persons who are interested in 
the National Clerical Ability Tests that 
some plan be developed whereby every- 
one who takes the test will get a report 
which will indicate the level of accom- 
plishment on the test and then let the 
employer decide whether or not that 
level will be sufficient for the kind of 
job he wants rather than the present 
practice of issuing certificates only to 
those who attain a somewhat arbitrary 
standing on the tests. If this change is 
made, it is probable that a great many 
more young pegple would be interested 
in taking the tests and in having a cer- 
tificate of accomplishment which will 
show in graph or profile form just 
where he stands with regard to all 
others who took the National Clerical 
Ability Tests. 


Federal Aid 


Member associations will be inter- 
ested to know that the Council is work- 
ing with the various groups interested 
in adequate appropriation of federal 
funds to the various phases of voca- 


tional education, and it appears now 
that when the proper time arrives busi- 
ness education will be definitely con- 
sidered in federal aid for vocational 
education. 


Unification of Professional Organization 
Activities 


The Council is encouraged by the 
efforts which the various members of 
the Administrative Board are making 
toward bringing about an awareness of 
the problems of professional business 
education organization. The columns 
of THE JourNAL or Business Epuca- 
TION have been devoted to a_ thor- 
ough-going discussion of the issues in- 
volved and have succeeded in getting 
the executive committees of the various 


New Council Affiliate 


The membership of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education was recently 
increased to forty-five associations with 
the affiliation of the Eastern Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

R. R. Pickett, head of the depart- 
ment of commerce at the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, is chair- 
man of the group and Leila M. Barber, 
Senior High School, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, is secretary-treasurer. 


associations to consider the possibility 
of a more unified system of local, state, 
and national organizations. Much re- 
mains to be done but the encouraging 
fact is that there is scarcely any or- 
ganization or leader in the field who is 
not open-minded on the proposition of 
bringing the efforts of the various or- 
ganizations together to bring about a 
more effective publication program and 
to do away with overlapping drives for 
membership, etc. 


Incorporation of the Council 


The Administrative Board has author- 
ized the president to proceed with the 
incorporation of the Council and plans 
are now in the proper official hands to 
carry out this order. 


Election of Representatives 


Every association which is a member 
of the Council is expected to nominate 
six persons to membership on the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Council to 
fill the terms of six members whose 
terms expire August 31 of this year. 
The following persons’ terms expire on 
that date: 

Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, Chicago 

Public Schools 

Miss Eleanor Skimin, Detroit Pub- 

lic Schools 


Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 

cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. C. Puckett, University of Den- 

ver, Denver, Colorado 

John G. Kirk, Director of Business 

Education, Philadelphia Public 

Schdols 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director 

of Business Education, Newark 

Public Schools 
In making nominations to the | ard, 
it is important to nominate thosc who 
will be in a position to attend the ‘neet- 
ings of the Council and who ar« in- 
terested in promoting business « luca- 
tion. 

A full statement of the require ents 
and procedures for nominations ti 
er with a form of ballot appear: d in 
the November issue of THE Jour ‘AL. 

These nominations should reac the 
president of the Council before t! end 
of the present school year in orde that 
the returns may be tabulated an the 
new members of the Board noti  «d. 


Additional Projects 


Plans are now under way to + cure 
the cooperation of one of the na’ onal 
groups in the field of general edu: ition 
in the publication of a yearbook leal- 
ing with the problems of busines: edu- 
cation as they apply to the g: ieral 
secondary curriculum. As soon a. tlie 
plans are completed, the various :iem- 
ber associations will be asked to par- 
ticipate in the development of that 
yearbook. 

The president of the Council recently 
met with a joint committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association for the purpose of 
bringing before that group the problem 
of ways in which the National Council 
for Business Education can work with 
those two groups in bringing about a 
better and more thorough understand- 
ing of the place of business education 
in the curriculum of the secondary 
schools. If this project goes through, 
member associations will be asked to 
direct at least a section of their profes- 
sional programs next year to the prob- 
lem of business education in relation 
to the progressive education program. 


Recognition of Leaders 


A new feature titled “Heads of Coun- 
cil Affiliates” is appearing in current 
issues of THE JOURNAL. During the 
year it is planned to publish short 
writeups and likenesses of the presi- 
dents of member groups, and the Edi- 
tor of THE JourNAL will appreciate the 
prompt cooperation of the heads of af- 
filiated associations when he asks them 
for a brief professional biography and 
photograph. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
Touraine Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts 
June 30 to July 3 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Prentiss Carnell, Jr. 


is acting president of the Business Education Association of the State of 
New York, succeeding Leslie G. Kelley who retired from the business 
school field in December. At present director of admissions of Albany 
Business College, Mr. Carnell received his Bachelor’s degree from Dart- 
mouth College and his Master’s degree from Amos Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Hanover, New Hampshire. He is a member 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools, the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, and the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


J. H. Long 


began teaching country school in Ontario at the age of 17. After teach- 
ing three years he attended Toronto Normal school, where he secured a 
Life Certificate, and later attended Central Business College in Toronto. 
Four years after buying the Bliss Business College in Flint, Michigan he 
became a naturalized American citizen. He operated this school for 
fourteen years, then went into the manufacturing business in which he 
was employed until 1926, except for a year as City Treasurer in Flint. 
He purchased Santa Barbara Business College in 1933. Mr. Long is presi- 
dent of the California Association of Private Business Schools and a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Commercial Colleges. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


became editor of The Journal of Business Education in 1929, a few months 
after its initial publication, and served in this capacity for nine years. 
A well-known educator and author, he received the medallion for out- 
standing service to business education given by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association in 1933. He is the present chairman of the depart- 
ment of business education at the New York University School of Edu- 
cation and is president of the Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity. He is a past president of the NEA De- 
partment of Business Education, the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, the E.C.T.A. and the N.A.B.T.T.I. 


Mrs. Willia M. Brownfield 


is an active member of numerous professional organizations and is at 
present chairman of the Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of 
Greater Cleveland and of the Northeastern Ohio Commercial Association. 
She is also an energetic worker in the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Tri-State Commercial Education Association and the Ohio 
Educational Association. Head of the business department in Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Mrs. Brownfield also assists the Vocational 
Advisor in placement activities. She is a graduate of the Potter College 
for Women, now the home of the Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Mabel Marr 


is head of the commercial department at Bassick High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and was formerly a commercial teacher in the Warren 
G. Harding High School in that city and in the Maryville, Missouri, High 
School. A graduate of Central Missouri State Teachers College at War- 
rensburg, she received her Master’s degree from Teachers College at 
Columbia University. Miss Marr is the newly-elected president of the 
Connecticut Business Educators Association and is a member of the 
NEA Department of Business Education, the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association and the Connecticut State Teachers Association. 
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E. C. T. A. Boston Convention 


Culminating a successful year under 
the competent guidance of president 
John G. Kirk. director of commercial 


education in Philadelphia, the Boston ~ 


convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association was marked by a 
capacity attendance at all its sessions 
and a high degree of enthusiasm 
among those present. The convention 
was held at the Hotel Statler during 
the Easter recess, April 9th to 12th. 
President Kirk, local chairman Z. 
Carleton Staples, and the members of 
their committees all are to be con- 
gratulated on the stimulating profes- 
sional program, nicely balanced by the 
many interesting social events. 
According to secretary Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, the association’s member- 
ship will approximate 3000 this year. 
All meetings were held as outlined 
in the March issue of THE JouRNAL. 
Representatives were officially wel- 
comed to the convention at the open- 
ing meeting Thursday morning by 
Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of Boston. 
Following the president’s annual ad- 
dress, the general convention theme, 
“Business Education for Tomorrow” 
was defined and explained by Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In the afternoon  repre- 
sentatives from three committees in the 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
areas reported on the work of the Com- 
mission on Business Education, and 
then participated in a general panel dis- 
cussion on these reports. 
More than 500 attended the annual 
banquet Thursday evening and heard 


Greetings to my fellow members! 
May I say again I am looking forward 
to the privilege and pleasure of working 
with you and for you to add another 
eventful year to the history of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, 
and remind you that your suggestions 
are always welcome, 

Plans are already being formed 
for the convention in Baltimore, and 
the Local Committee will present many 
attractive features to add to your en- 
joyment. I earnestly urge each and 
every member to aid in the membership 
campaign and to decide now to attend 
the 1942 convention, which promises 
an excellent program and an oppor- 
tunity to renew those good old E.C.T.A. 
friendships that cannot be surpassed 
anywhere in the land. Watch for 
further a ts. — Sadie L. 
Ziegler, President, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 


programs; ability groupings; the use of 
visual aids; and the development of teach- 
ing personnel. At each of these meetings, 
a well-known business educator directed 
the discussion after each participant's 
speech. These sectional directors were 
Katherine W. Ross, Conrad J. Saphier, 


Gibbs School, New York; L. P. White, 
Bryant and Stratton School, Bo:-ton; 
Asa S. Knowles, Northeastern University, 
Boston; Charles Beahan, Liverpool, New 
York High School; Robert Kriger, | itts- 
field, Massachusetts High School; H: race 
G. Thacker, Boston University; \rs. 
Ethelyn Lelash, Miller Secretarial Sc’ ool, 
New York; Catherine Nulty, Ver ont 
University; Orton E. Beach, Morris | usi- 
ness College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

At the concluding general sessio: on 
Saturday morning James R. Young wave 
an informative and up-to-date addre-- on 
Far Eastern foreign relations. 

Mrs. Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider Co’ ege, 
Trenton, New Jersey, was elected ; esi- 
dent of the Association for the coving 
year at Saturday morning’s business 1 eet- 
ing, and Bernard A. Shilt, supervisc~ of 
commercial education in Buffalo, New 
York, was elected vice-president. 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of business 
education in Newark, New Jersey, and 
P. M. Heiges, chairman of the business 
department in the Central Comme-cial 
and Technical High School in Newark, 
New Jersey, were reelected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. New members of 
the Executive Board are retiring presi lent 
Kirk, Paul M. Boynton, Central 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut; and 
Noel P. Laird, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who 
has been serving in the place made vacant 
by the resignation of R. G. Walters. 
Other members of the Board are Clyde 
B. Edgeworth, supervisor of commercial 
education, Baltimore, Maryland; Conrad 
J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 


E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD AT PRESIDENT’S LUNCHEON 


In the usual order: Paul M. Boynton and Noel P. Laird, Executive Board members; P. M. Heiges, treasurer; Sadie L. Ziegler, newly- 

elected president; retiring president John G. Kirk and Mrs. Kirk; Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary; Board member Clyde 8B. 

Edgeworth and.Mrs. Edgeworth; Bernard A. Shilt, vice-president. Conrad J. Saphier and Alan W. Furber, Executive Board members 
and Yearbook Editor Frank H. Ash were absent when the picture was taken. 


a brilliant and witty lecture on “Much 
Ado About Something” by Neal 
O’Hara, noted columnist. This was 
followed by a reception and dance. 
Sectional meetings comprised the en- 
tire program for Friday. These meetings 
were devoted to curriculum problems in 
the secretarial, accounting, retailing, and 
apn clerical fields; the placement and 
ollow-up of the private business school 
graduate; promotional and_ vocational 
guidance problems; part-time cooperative 
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Noel P. Laird, Peter L. Agnew, Foster 
W. Loso, Alice Wakefield, and Alan W. 
Furber. 

The chairmen of the various meetings 
included Mildred Taft, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire; John 
K. Homer, Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts; Bishop Brown, University 
of Pittsburgh; Elmer C. Wilbur, Central 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Bert Card, Orange, New Jersey High 
School; Mrs. M. J. Langston, Katharine 


Brooklyn, New York; Alan W. Furber, 
the Chandler Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frank H. Ash, head of the business 
education department, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut, 
will be the Yearbook editor for the com- 
ing, year. 

altimore was chosen as the convention 
city for next year when the association 
will meet on April 1, 2, 3, and 4 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
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Mrs. C. W. Thompson, Dean, Thompson 
College, Poses the Question Most Often 
Asked by Secretarial Employers .. . 


@ “Thompson College was one of the first schools to install 
the equipment of the American Institute of Filing.” So com- 
mences a letter we received recently from the Dna of the 
Thompson Colleges at York and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Thompson continues: 

“Your practice filing equipment with its modern method of 
resentation, so closely duplicates the conditions encountered 
y an office file clerk, that our graduates are able to assume 

office file duties with practically no adjustment period. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


“In the present defense program, (which will be in effect 
for years), Civil Service Examinations are being given by 
the Federal Government and State Departments for File 
Clerks. Graduates with American Institute of Filing training 
are familiar with the type of questions used as they are sim- 
ilar to your testing program questions. 


UNDERSTOOD EASILY BY STUDENTS 


“The method of teaching is easy on our instructors and the 
students are able to learn quickly.” 


Mrs. Thompson closes her letter by saying: “Practically all 
placement calls for secretaries ask the question, “Does the 
applicant understand the principles of filing?’ Of our grad- 
uates the answer is always yes!” 


American Institute of Filing 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


@ Branches in all Principal Cities 


DOES THE ~ 
AP PLICANT 
“UNDERSTAND 
OF FILIN 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ie, 8 is needed in our armed forces 


too! That’s why you'll find Remington 
Rand practice equipment in use for Na- 
tional Defense Training at Lively Voca- 
tional School, Tallahassee, Fla.— Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Savannah. 
Ga.—and at Camp Meade, Maryland. 


FREE FACTS 


Would you like to know more about the 
famous Remington Rand practice plans of 
teaching filing and visible record keeping? 
—How little they cost?—How effective 
they are?— All the plus values? Then send 
the coupon below today! Right now! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


MISS N. MAE SAWYER 

American Institute of Filing, Dept. JBE-541 

Buffalo, New York 

O Send free literature detailing the use of your equip- 
ment in 3500 schools. 

O Send full facts on your practice plan of teaching 
filing and/or 

O Visible Record Keeping. 


: 


School 
Address... . 
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NEW MATERIALS— 
BETTER MATERIALS— 
FOR BUSINESS 

| EDUCATION 


THESE GREGG BOOKS 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, Revised Edition, by SoRelle and Gregg. A text for secretarial and o ice 
practice. The latest in ideas, procedures, and practice. Wait for it! 


BUSINESS AND THE CONSUMER, by Jones, Tonne, and Price. The organization, functions, and procedi: res 
of business, and a wealth of business information for the consumer. Follows introductory business. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING, COLLEGE COURSE, by John Robert Gregg. 160 units of lesson-planned sped 
building, plus an additional sixty pages of Congressional Record material for dictation at 100 to 160 words 
a minute. Recommended for colleges and private commercial schools. 


WORDS, THIRD EDITION, by SoRelle and Kitt. The richest selection of business words within the covers of 
a textbook. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, AND CLERKS, by Riemer. Actual Civil Service 
examinations given by federal, state, and city authorities. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY, by Overstreet. Intensive drills on the figures and special characters of the type- 
writer keyboard. 


1,000 AVIATION TERMS. A glossary containing technical aviation terms and their shorthand outlines. For 
advanced classes. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS — IN 1941! 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by Rosenberg and Atkinson. Exercises, problems, and timed 
drills in business arithmetic. Pad form. List Price, $.80 


TYPEWRITING SPEED TESTS, by Bowle. Official tests used in city, county, regional, and state typewriting 
contests. Spiral bound. List Price, $.32 


A DAY IN THE OFFICE, by Johnston. A business play that dramatizes business behavior. Contains study 
questions. List Price, $.12 


ROBERTS MEDICAL HANDBOOK, by Roberts. A variety of medical dictation material in print with short- 
hand vocabulary previews and shorthand outlines for difficult words and phrases. List Price, $1.50 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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N. E. A. Department Convention Plans 


The program is practically complete for ington, and Ellen Osgood, Textile High nected with this problem, which will then 
the annual convention of the NEA De- School, New York City, are the speakers be thrown open for discussion by the 
partment of Business Education which is on the selling and distributive education panel. 
to be held in the Touraine Hotel in Bos- section. A sectional program is_ being Following this general program, a group 
ton from June 30 to July 3, 1941, accord- planned for consumer and social business of special sessions will be held in a num- 
ing to president V. H. Carmichael. Every education. ber of fields cutting across subject matter 


e held immediately following the first gen- Wayne, Indiana, and Mildred Howard, 
eral session on Monday, from 3:30 to San Mateo, California Junior College, are 
5:00 p.m. Two speakers will appear on the speakers on the special session on 
S each of these sectional programs, fol- “Personality Development, Placement, and 
lowed by a panel discussion on the issues Follow-up.” 
connected with the theme of the respec- At the annual luncheon meeting, 12:30 
tive meetings. Rhoda Tracy, Metropoli- to 2:30 p.m., Wednesday, July 2, greet- 
tan School of Business, Los Angeles, Cali- ings will be extended by Dr. Donald Du- 
fornia, and William E. Haines, super- Shane, president of the National Educa- 
visor of commercial education in Wil- tion Association, and by presidents of 
mington, Delaware, are the speakers for other business education associations. G. 
f the shorthand and typewriting section. L. Maxwell, assistant secretary, The Ed- 
Harvey A. Andruss, president of State Bunker Hill Monument ucational Policies Commission, will speak 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- on the subject, “Learning the Ways of 
vania, and Walter E. Leidner, High Democracy.” 
: School of Commerce, Boston, are the of “The Relationship of Business Educa- A boat trip is being planned in con- 7 
speakers for the bookkeeping and account- tion Organizations.” The panel will con- junction with the boat trip of the National -_ 
ing section. Mary Stuart, Brighton, Mas- sist of at least eight presidents of leading Education Association. On Thursday 
a sachusetts, High School, and Bert Card, business education organizations and of afternoon, July 3, a trip is being planned 
Orange, New Jersey, High School, are approximately eight other leading busi- to Concord, Lexington, and the Wayside 
the speakers for the office practice and ness educators who are interested in this Inn at Sudbury, with a supper en route, 
r clerical skills section. Dr. Kenneth B. problem. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner will probably at Hartwell Farm, Lincoln, the 
Haas, regional agent for distributive edu- appear as the speaker on this program. last place where Paul Revere stopped on 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- He will present some of the issues con- his memorable ride. 
Tri-State Spring Meeting 
| The Tri-State Commercial Education A timely, informative address, “Behind 
) Association held the most successful con- the Foreign News,” was delivered by 
ese of its history on April 25-26 at Spencer Irwin, associate editor and for- 
the Statler Hotel in Cleveland. Its mem- eign affairs columnist of the Cleveland 
J bership for the year of over 900 repre- Plain Deale I luding luncheon 
sents an increase of approximately 200, ealer at the concluding lunche 
according to Zelma Bundy, retiring secre- session. 
tary, who also reports that the current D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
f issue of the association’s Bulletin is larg- Pittsburgh was elected president of the 
) er than any previous issue. =. association at Saturday morning’s business 
Early arrivals at the convention were _ meeting. Other officers are: First vice- 
: entertained Friday night at a_ reception a president, Russell Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue 
and dance, following an inspection of ex- eon High School, Pittsburgh; second vice- 
) hibits. C. C. Tuck, principal of the West president, Theodore Woodward, Langley 
Technical High School in Cleveland, was é High School, Pittsburgh; secretary, Ethel 
chairman in charge of local arrangements. Farrell, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Honorable Edward Blythin, Mayor of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Robert Fawcett, 
g Cleveland, welcomed the convention dele- Mr. Lessenberry Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. Wil- 


session of the convention has been built 
around the general theme, “Business Edu- 
cation in Action.” The complete program 
will be published in the June issue of THE 
JouRNAL. 

At the first general session, 2:00 to 
3:30 p.m. Monday, June 30, greetings 
will be extended by Walter F. Downey, 
Commissioner of Education, The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of Boston; and 
Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordi- 
nator, Boston City Schools. A response 
will be given by Hollis P. Guy, first vice- 
president of the Department. Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale, National Association of 
Manufacturers, will speak on the sub- 
ject, “American Industry and Our Eco- 
nomic System in Action.” 

A group of sectional meetings will be 


gates at Saturday morning’s opening ses- 
sion. A panel discussion on “Business 
Education Today” was presented by E. J. 
Bryan, assistant superintendent of Cleve- 
land schools; P. H. Powers, superintend- 
ent of Youngstown schools; D. D. Les- 
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At the general session on the afternoon lines. Frank B. Kyker, chief of the Busi- 


of July 1, a panel of approximately 
fifteen members will discuss the subject 


senberry, University of Pittsburgh; T. 
W. Reinbrecht, office manager of Chase 
Brass & Copper Company; F. H. Elwell, 
University of Wisconsin; H. L. Forkner, 
Columbia University. 


ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, and Earl P. 
Strong, head of the department of busi- 
ness education, Washington, District of 
Columbia, are the speakers for the spe- 
cial session on “Business Education and 
National Defense.” Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, and Raymond L. 
Wilson, personnel director, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, are the 
speakers for the session on “Standards 
in Business Education.” Don T. Deal, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Central High 
School, and Lawrence Van Horn of New 
York City, are the participants for the 
special session on “Visual Aids in Busi- 
ness Education.” Mrs. Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon, New York City, Elvin S. 
Eyster, North Side High School, Fort 


liam Moore of the John Hay High School 
in Cleveland was elected to the Executive 
Board. Other members of the Board are: 
Retiring president W. B. Elliott, Elmer 
G. Miller, F. H. Sumrall, and : 
Worley. 
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Training 


in an all-important 
subject 


BOWMAN AND PERCY’S 


BUSINESS 


List price, $1.60 


HIS NEW, SIMPLE, easily mastered, 

well-rounded course includes Income 
Taxes, Social Security, Personal-record Book- 
keeping, School Activities, and an Introduc- 
tion to Partnerships and Corporations. It is 
an entirely new treatment presenting the 
essentials with new exercises and new illus- 
trations, and may be used as a one-year 
terminal course or as a one-year beginning 
course to be followed by Business and Ac- 
counting Procedure, 


SUFFICIENT SELECTIVE material is pro- 
vided to enable any school or school system 
to plan a bookkeeping course suited to cur- 
rent local requirements. The treatment of 
basic topics is thorough and in accord with 
approved educational theory and practice. 
The cycle plan of development, which is in- 
troduced early, fixes the principles in the 
pupil’s mind and helps him to apply them. 


PERSONALIZED TOPICS such as budgeting, 
home-record keeping, and school clubs are 
new in this book. They may be taught in de- 
tail or used as optional topics. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE VISIBLE 
RECORD SYSTEM INSTANTLY 
REVEALS IMPORTANT BUSINESS FACTS 


With Globe-Wernicke visible record systems jou 
can have information at your fingertips . . . ata 
about sales, credit, stock, payroll, etc., that ay 
mean the difference between profit and loss. 


Let a Globe-Wernicke systems expert recomm:nd 
card forms and visible record equipment that vill 
solve record problems in your school and can be 
used to instruct students. 


Globe-Wernicke | 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFIGES 


The Q-20 Combination Typing-Bookkeeping Desk 
is an outstanding example of the economical use 
of special activity furniture in modern schools. 
The dual utility of this item makes it a favorite 
with School Administrators, Instructors, and Stu- 
dents. Write today for prices on the Q-20 as 
shown, or the Q-21 with six small masterkeyed 
drawers instead of one large drawer. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 732 Nims Street MICHIGAN 
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Named Acting Dean 
ql Dr. Othel J. Curry has been named 
Bacting dean of the College of Business 
pAdministration of the University of Ar- 
kansas at Fayetteville during the leave of 
Nabsence of Dean C. C. Fitchner, who has 
faccepted an appointment as director of 


Dr. Curry 


“regional economy in the U. S. Department 

Commerce. 

' Before going to the University of Ar- 
kansas, Dr. Curry spent two years at the 
University of Michigan where he was an 
instructor in accounting and also a re- 
search assistant and later an associate in 
the Bureau of Business Research. He 
was formerly chairman of the commercial 
department at Austin, Texas, Senior High 
School, and principal of the El Dorado, 
Texas, High School. 

Dr. Curry received both his Bachelor 
and Master’s degrees at the University of 
Texas and his Doctorate at the University 
of Michigan. 


Miss Irish Retires 


After 45 years in the business education 
field, Elizabeth Irish has closed Irish’s 
Business College which she founded in 
Iowa City in 1895 and has retired from 
the field. Miss Irish, who is 85 years 
old, will make her home with her sister 
in Davenport, Iowa. 

The first woman in Iowa to hold an ap- 
pointment as Notary Public, Miss Irish 
worked in the newspaper field, in the 
United States Mint at San Francisco, in 
the Oakland Post Office and with the 
United States Irrigation Commission be- 
fore founding her school. 


Murray Changes Position 


At the beginning of this semester Ralph 
*. Murray transferred from the Ben 
Davis High School at Indianapolis to 
South Side High School at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, where he is teaching bookkeeping, 
business law and business problems. 

Mr. Murray received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the School of Business, In- 
diana University in 1938. He has taken 
graduate work at the Indiana University 
Extension Center at Indianapolis and at 
Armstrong College in Berkeley, California. 
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Edward H. Eldridge 


The death of Edward H. Eldridge at 
his home in Marlboro, Massachusetts, 
on April 20 marks the passing of one 
of the most outstanding figures in com- 
mercial education. 

Dr. Eldridge, who was _seventy-one 
years of age, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and was a lineal descend- 
ant of Patrick Henry. He was educated 
at Amherst College and at Temple Uni- 
versity, from which institution he re- 
ceived his Doctorate of Philosophy. 

In his youth he was a stenographer 
and reporter of great ability; and for a 
time was private secretary to Dr. Rus- 
sell Conwell whose famous lecture, 
“Acres of Diamonds,” he first reported 
and transcribed. 

Upon the establishment of the School 
of Secretarial Studies at Simmons Col- 
lege, in 1902, Dr. Eldridge was appoint- 
ed as first Director; this position he 
held continuously until his retirement 
in 1936. Under his direction the school 
grew and prospered and became one of 
the most outstanding schools of its 
kind. 

Dr. Eldridge was the author and co- 
author of many text-books in the field 
of typewriting, shorthand, and allied 
subjects. He was acknowledged by his 
colleagues as an authority in the field 
of secretarial training, and his opinion 
was sought and valued as that of a man 
whose sound educational training, prac- 
tical experience ,and deep-seated inter- 
est in educational matters well qualified 
him to advise and suggest. 

Since his retirement from active par- 
ticipation in educational matters, Dr. 
Eldridge had devoted the major portion 
of his time both to the writing and re- 
vising of textbooks, one of which had 
been completed only a few days before 
his death, and to the management of his 
sixty- -three-acre farm. 

Although he had suffered a serious 
illness about five years ago, Dr. Eld- 
ridge had apparently recovered his nor- 
mal health; he was greeted with pleas- 
ure by many of his friends at the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association only a week be- 
fore his passing. 

He was a man of outstanding ability, 
of lovable character, and of progressive 
and sound ideals. He loved people and 
was never happier than sur- 
rounded by his many friends in and out 
of the teaching profession. His wide 
acquaintance, not only with educational 
matters, but with other phases of busi- 
ness and the arts, brought him into 
contact with many people and extended 
his influence into many fields. 

Dr. Eldridge had, for many_ years, 
been active as a member and officer in 
various teachers’ organizations. He was 
a past president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association and was 
in great demand as a speaker and chair- 
man at association meetings and con- 
ventions. 

He is survived by his wife, Flor- 
ence Beery Eldridge, and his son, Joseph 


B. Eldridge, of Boston.—Rufus Stickney. 


Heiser to Tyler, Texas 


The Federal Institute in Tyler, Texas, 
announces the appointment of W. 
Heiser as head of the accounting depart- 
ment. Mr. Heiser was a teacher in the 
Gallagher School, Kankakee, Illinois, be- 
fore accepting the appointment. 


Mr. Heiser 


A graduate of the Kansas Wesleyan 
College of Commerce at Salina, Kansas, 
he also attended the Zanerian College of 
Penmanship, Columbus, Ohio. He_ has 
had fifteen years experience in the busi- 
ness school field, teaching bookkeeping, 
higher accounting and professional pen- 
manship. 

Miss Johnson Succeeds 
Miss MacIntyre at Drexel Institute 


Helen G. Johnson has been appointed 
Registrar of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia to succeed Frances 
E. MacIntyre, who will retire from active 
service at the end of this academic year. 
Miss Johnson, who is a graduate of the 
class of 1916 of the Secretarial School of 
Drexel Institute, will assume her new 
duties on September first. 


Army Appointment for Dr, Bohan 


Dr. Richard Bohan has been granted a 
temporary leave of absence from his 
duties at the College of St. Mary of the 
Woods, Indiana, to accept an appointment 
as associate supervisor of the clerical de- 
partment in the Armored Force School, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

A professor of commerce and finance, 
Dr. Bohan received the rank of No. 1 as 
commercial teacher and No. 4 as com- 
mercial supervisor in a recent Civil Serv- 
ice examination open to all commercial 
teachers in high schools and colleges. 


e 
Kinman Receives New Honor 


J. I. Kinman, president of the Kinman 
Business University in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was elected president of the asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of the 
State of Washington at the association’s 
annual meeting in January. Mr. Kinman 
is also Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta 
International, the professional fraternity 


sponsored by the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION — CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


This new 194i edition of GENERAL BUSINESS is designed 
as a beginning course recommended for every pupil. The 
study of the specific services of business is introduced 
through the study of the use of money. The study of 
money leads logically to such topics as ‘Spending Money 
Wisely”” and ‘Sharing Economic Risks.”” Each unit of 
subject matter is broken up into parts for easy reading as- 
signments. The parts are so planned that each is a logi- 
cal division of the complete unit. Each assignment is ac- 
companied by plenty of problem material and projects. 
Many of the problems include a complete coverage of 
fundamental arithmetical processes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


, 
Spree sly hu bilacutien 


cincinnati Nntw SHM FRANCISECU DRLLAS 


PRACTICAL MODERN TEXTS 
ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


You will be pleased with the clear and able manner in 
which these technical subjects are presented. The topics 
are developed logically; illustrative forms and problems 
and unusually comprehepsive practice work are pro- 
vided. Complete Master Keys are available to instruct:irs, 


OTHER WALTON PUBLICATIONS 


Constructive Accounting Office Procedure and 
(for beginning students) Practice 
Advanced Accounting I Business Law Cases 
Advanced Accounting II Walton Business Law 
and Auditing Series 
C.P.A, Examination Walton-Maclean it- 
Review ing Procedure and 
Municipal Accounting Practice 
Mathematics of Accounting “Improving Your Per: 
and Finance (2 vols.) ality” 
Elements of Busi- Stock Brokerage Acco. 
ness Law ing 


We will gladly send any Walton texts fo: 
ninety days’ examination upon request 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II 


‘WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


-—fnd now 


A new edition of the “most authoritative, 
interesting, and practical text in the field” 


STORE 
SALESMANSHIP 


By Brisco, Griffith, and Robinson 


Brought strictly up to the minute in every 
phase of the work, this new edition retains all 
the vital features that have made the original 
STORE SALESMANSHIP so successful. In ad- 
dition, it contains an abundance of new features 
which reflect the newer methods adopted by 
representative retailing establishments and 
which meet important classroom needs dis- 
closed by an extensive survey of teachers. 


Write for full information 


RENTICE-HALL, Inc.—/ 


70 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Important 
Commercial Texts 


BOGERT-GOODMAN-MOORE: 
Introduction to Business Law, New 
Edition 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD: 
Personal and Business Record-Keeping 


DAVIS-LINGHAM-PAYNE: 
Business English Workbook 


TWISS: 
When | Go to Work 


KORONA-ROWE: 
Business and Personal Typewriting 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING, by Fayette 
H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry 
1. Good; New York: Ginn and Company, 
510 pp. $1.72. 


An up-to-date one-year course present- 
ing bookkeeping as a vocational subject. 
It is primarily intended for schools where 
students have learned the personal and 
social uses of records in their business- 
training course, although a quick review 
of these phases of the subject is given. 

The book gives a thoroughgoing treat- 
ment of fundamental bookkeeping prin- 
ciples and their approved business appli- 
cation today, including bookkeeping for an 
insurance agency, controlling accounts, 
accruals, entries for social-security taxes, 
Federal income taxes, combination and 
three-column ledger ruling. 

The bookkeeping cycle is completed 
early, preceding discussion of the use of 
banking services and business papers and 
procedures. 

Several complete series of related 
transactions allow the student to follow 
through the complete bookkeeping cycle 
and to learn for himself exactly how 
new accounts appear in business records 
and statements. There are three practice 
sets and a section of supplementary and 
advanced exercises. 


WORKBOOK FOR SECRETARIAL TRAIN- 
ING, by William M. Polishook, New 
York: American Book Company, 180 
pp. 56 cents. 


A series of projects representing typical 


duties which the secretary or stenog- 
tapher performs as a part of the usual 
daily routine in a business office consti- 
tute the subject matter of this workbook. 
These projects offer opportunities to the 
prospective employee to orient herself to 
essential office procedures. It is assumed 
that the user of this material has been 
trained in shorthand and typewriting. 

In addition to the case studies which 
fepresent secretarial tasks in all of the 
major departments of a business office, 
eight comprehensive tests and personality 
fating schedules are included. These fur- 
nish the student with periodic opportuni- 
ties to evaluate progress and to concen- 
trate effort on difficulties which may stand 
in the way of acceptability for employ- 
ment. 

The instructions and the forms needed 
for the case studies are all included in this 
workbook, the pages of which are per- 
forated for convenient use. The sixty case 
Studies within these covers give splendid 
Opportunities for handling correspondence, 
Simple filing, telephone technique, business 
forms, postal information, and many 
other secretarial duties in a way that ap- 
proaches, as nearly as it is possible to do 
So in a classroom, the real office situa- 
tion. 


MAY, 1941 


PRODUCT STANDARDS AND LABELING 
FOR CONSUMERS, by Alice L. Ed- 
wards, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 134 pp. $2.50. 


During the last twenty-five years, the 
production of consumer goods has been 
increasingly governed by standards which, 
in some instances, have been initiated by 
manufacturers; in others, demanded by 
consumers; or, more recently, established 
through the cooperative efforts of both 
groups. To meet new problems of distri- 
bution, new standards of trade practice 
have also been adopted. With standards 
comes the necessity of making distinctions 
known to the consumer,.so that the in- 
formative label is coming into constantly 
wider use. 

Various national agencies have set up 
special procedures under which different 
organizations and individuals work cooper- 
atively in developing and promoting the 
use of standards and informative labels. In 
this book, attention is given to the gen- 
eral procedures employed by a few out- 
standing agencies which foster coopera- 
tive activities of this type, and to some of 
the apparent w eaknesses and strong points 
brought out by experience under them. 
Certain factors are pointed out which 
seem of special importance in insuring 
the practicability, as well as the economic 
and social soundness, of standards estab- 
lished under the various procedures. This 
book is a major contribution to the ef- 
fective growth of the consumer movement. 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT, by Helen 
Sorenson, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
245 pp. $2.50. 


Here is the first real description and 
appraisal of the many agencies and activi- 
ties which go to make up what is today 
called the American Consumer Movement. 
It will be found invaluable as a reference 
work in schools and colleges conducting 
courses in consumer education; and it is 
indispensable as a guide to action for any 
individual or group anxious to contribute 
effectively to the advancement of a genu- 
ine consumer program. It covers, among 
other topics, objective analyses of con- 
sumer testing agencies, consumer educa- 
tion programs, cooperatives, general or- 
ganizations with consumer objectives, 
business vs. consumer activities, abuse of 
consumer objectives, etc. It is helpful 
also in presenting the larger aspects of 
this movement and providing a clear 
interpretation of its economic and social 
significance for the present and future. 

This volume grows out of a project 
conducted by the Institute for Consumer 
Education at Stephens College in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Helen Sorenson, the 
author, was formerly a research asso- 
ciate with the Institute. She is now As- 
sistant Professor of Household Manage- 
ment at the University of Illinois. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, by D. 
Walter Morton and Howard T. Viets; 
5 ae F. S. Crofts & Co., 403 pp. 


This book presents the principles of 
good writing as they are applied to busi- 
ness letters and reports. It is a basic 
text to a laboratory method of teaching 


“letter writing through the study of actual 


business correspondence. 

The careful selection which the au- 
thors have made of illustrative material 
and their concise presentation of principles 
of good writing as they apply to these 
materials, both indicate that they are well 
aware of the techniques which business 
uses in making letters and reports more 
effective. The problems for classroom 
use have also been carefully chosen to 
give the college student a wide variety of 
practice. 

This straightforward, simple presenta- 
tion of the essentials of business Eng- 
lish ought to meet with the approval of 
those who are helping students to pre- 
pare for the business world. It merits the 
attention of those who are selecting mate- 
rials for classroom use. 


ARTYPING, by Julius Nelson, New York: 
sit Gregg Publishing Company, 96 pp. 


Portraiture, landscape drawing, carica- 
ture—these are a few of the interesting 
opportunities for artistic expression on the 
typewriter as introduced by the author in 
this publication. Artyping is a hobby offi- 
cially recognized by the American Hobby 
Guild and developed by the author to the 
point where public interest has been 
aroused in it and in the contest which he 
sponsors. 

In this book the author presents by in- 
struction and illustration the art of mak- 
ing designs and pictures, some very simple 
and others more advanced, in cross-stitch, 
cut-out, and multi-coloring. Many of these 
designs may have practical value in typing 
for special occasions where artistic effects 
are desired. Most of them can be repro- 
duced, that is, duplicated by any of the 
several processes in common use. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING, by H. A. Fin- 
ney, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
604 pp. $5.35 to the trade, $4.00 to 
schools. 


General Accounting is a nontechnical 
presentation of the subject of record 
keeping. It has been written for the lay- 
man and for the student who is not inter- 
ested in accounting as a profession, but 
who seeks to become familiar with the 
subject. 

The approach to the subject is through 
the balance sheet, and the operating and 
surplus statements of a corporation. Ac- 
counts are presented as routines which 
facilitate the preparation of such busi- 
ness statements. These statements and 
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THE COMMON 
SENSE PEN FOR 
BUSINESS 


An Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen is the business pen 
...as efficient as the 
most advanced business 
methods. No other foun- 
tain pen regardless of 
price offers so wide a 
choice of writing points 


for every business pur- 
: pose and every individual 
writing style. 

q Points Renewable. ..any 
Esterbrook Renew- 


Point can be duplicated 
for as little as 25c. There 
are no repair delays. 
You simply screw it in 
the barrel yourself. Your 
stationer has the point for 
your job or writing style. 


Complete Fountain Pens, 
black or colors, $1.00 up. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
5 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


An Esterbrook Fountain Pen with 
SeabenIeiet No. 1550 or No. 2556. 


SHORTHAND 


The Gregg-approved Esterbrook Ke- 
aew-Point No. 1555 will help give you 
more speed and more legible notes. 


Use an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with Renew-Point Ne 1461 


27 OTHER POINT STYLES 
AVAILABLE 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


bookkeeping routines are illustrated and 


* 


discussed in the first fourteen chapters of 
the text. The more advanced phases 
dealing with principles that govern cor- 
rect statements of assets, liabilities, prof- 
its, surplus, and net worth are then pre- 
sented in the next twenty-four chapters. 
An unusually well-prepared review chap- 
ter includes (1) the balance sheet and 
other statements as prepared by a book- 
keeper from a trial balance; (2) the 
comments of an auditor and his adjust- 
ments of those statements in terms of 
sound accounting principles; and (3) the 
balance sheet, surplus statement, and the 
profit and loss statement prepared by the 
auditor. 


the figures and facts as represented i 


The last thirteen chapters deal with 
special problems such as the analysis of 


in the 


various kinds of statements, branch ae- 


counting, consolidated statements, 


cost 


accounting, individual proprietorship and 


partnership, and a detailed repor: 
audit. 
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A Functional Program of Teacher Education, by 
Harry S. Gan ers, Russell T. Gregg, et al; 
Washington, D. C.: The American Council 
on Education, 259 pp. $1.25. 


Arithmetic in General Education, Sixteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, rer College, Columbia University, 
335-pp, $1.25. 


Bookkee, Examinations (Revised 
and Enlarged Edition), by Leo A. Schmidt, 
Milwaukee: The Pergande Publishing Com- 
pany, 160 pp. $3.00. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting—Principles and 
Practice, Introductory Course (Fourth Edition), 
New York: Prentice- aah, Inc., 349 pp. $1.60. 


Business Education Mig What? Proceedings of 
the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education; Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, $1.00. 


Business Education Index—1940, Compiled and 
sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, Eugene H 
ughes, Editor; New York: The Business 
Education World, 36 Pp. $1.00. 


Ernest A. Zelliott, and | I. Good; New 
York: Ginn and Company, 310 pp. $1.72. 

Education for Family Life, 19th Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, D. C., 368 pp. $2.00. 

e 

How to Buy or Build Your Home Wisely 
Roland K. New York: The Maz- 
millan Company, 156 pp. $1.75. 


Introduction to Aocounsinn, by Louis O. Foster, 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., pp. 
-00. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference of 
Retailers and Retail Teachers, New _York: 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Mimeo- 
graphed, 53 pp. 50 cents. 


WANTED 


We are looking for a woman between 30 and 
40 years of age who is thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of a girls secretarial school 
to ultimately take complete charge of our 
school. We now have an enrollment of 150 
day students. We would prefer someone who 
has had experience in private school manage- 
ment. Salary will be based on qualifications. 


Our school is located in a large city in the 
Middle Atlantic states. Our staff knows of 
this advertisement. Replies will be held in 
strict confidence. 


If you believe you can qualify for a really 
good position write Box 5, The JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, giving detailed in- 
formation about your qualifications. 


Public Relations and Business Educatioi 
vey of Parent Opinion, sponsored bh 
Rho Tau Fraternity of the University 
ern California; Monograph 53 of 1! 
Western Publishing Company, 24 pp 


References to 20th Calais Typewriting, 
by Gertrude Lieber, Cincinnati: Sout! 
Publishing Company, ” pp. 5 cents. 


The Secretary's (Sixth Edit: 
pletely Revised), by Sarah August: 
and Kate M. Monro; New York: Thi 
lan Company, 540 pp. $2.50. 


The Way to a Job, by Theodore Ba: 
Benjamin Weiss; California: Commer: 
book Company, Ltd., 98 pp. 69 cents 


Writing in_Business—A Text Busi: 
lish, by Z. E. Green, New York: He« 
and Company, 503 pp. $2.80. 
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THIS REMINGTON MODEL SEV 


TEEN RATES A TOP T. Q.* FOR HAVING 


MORE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES THAN ON ALL OTHER TYPEWRITERS COMBINED! 


® Feature-for-Feature, Remington's Model Seven- 
teen rates the highest T. Q. over all other makes, 29 
to 8! No doubt that this machine is the most efficient 
standard typewriter made. It will do more things 
and do them swifter. always maintaining the high- 


est printwork values attainable. 


When vou begin to type on this new marvel you will 
undergo a series of thrilling experiences from the 
moment you touch the keys. The Seventeen is regu- 
lated to your touch with Touch Regulator for com- 


pletely personalized typing. From the Jam Trip Lev- 


School Department 
Typewriter Division 


“TYPEWRITER QUOTIENT 


er for releasing collided keys to Lightest Carriage 
to Return, Page End Indicator, Plastic Keys. Light 
Toggle-Action Segment Shift. and many other of 
twenty-one entirely exclusive features your progress 
in teaching and learning will be faster and from a 


minimum amount of effort. 


Our nearest representative will gladly arrange for 
a free demonstration at your call. Get in touch with 
him now. To see and to operate is to know the tre- 
mendous benefits this latest Remington Standard 


typewriter... Model Seventeen... can bring you. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Read about “Lucky Lucy” and her Model Seventeen. This 16- 


page Book is yours for the asking and contains the T. Q. Quiz for 
Teachers, Secretaries and Office Managers. Write to Remington 
Rand Ine. School Dept., Typewriter Division, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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. all Business is 


Today decisions are needed immedi- 
ately! Figures determine action. Let 
us show you how Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machines can_, 
save time and cut down figuring costs. 
Underwood Sundstrand gives you 
1 : more speed for the same reason it gives 
q you accuracy. It’s simple! There are only 
ten numeral keys on the Underwood , 
Sundstrand keyboard. Fast, accurate 
touch operation is natural right from the 
beginning. The operator keeps her eyes 
on the work. There is no head swinging 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Great Battle against Time 


on the Firing Line! 
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between copy and machine. No fatigue 
to invite mistakes and delays. 

We invite you to /ry a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding- Figur- 
ing Machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. You, 
too, will be amazed at the easy, fast, 
quiet, accurate operation. Telephone or 
write our nearest branch—today—for a 
free trial—no obligation, of course. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


America 
a>! 


